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* OF 
FREDERICK rar GREAT, 


Late KING or PRUSSIA. 


.— R ——— 
HEN Voltaire was at Berlin, in 
the good graces of every one, by _ 

his extraordinary genius—it happened 
that an Engliſhman, who poſſeſſed an 
uncommon ftrength of memory, was 
there likewiſe. The king hearing of it, 


ſent for him, and was very much aſto- 
4 niſned 


E 


niſhed and. pleaſed at the proof of this 
extraordinary talent. A few minutes af- 
ter, a meſſage was brought from Vol- 
taire, that he wiſhed for the honor of 
reading one of his new poetical pieces to 
his majeſty. This he readily granted, 
reſolving to have a good joke at the 
poet's expence. He deſired the Engliſh- 
man to ſtep behind a ſcreen, and be very 
attentive to what he ſhould hear. Vol- 
taire arrived, and repeated his poem with 
all che pathos imaginable, in order to in- 
gratiate himſelf the more in the king's fa- 
vour: but his majeſty remained ſeemingly 
quite indifferent; and ſaid, after Voltaire 
had finiſhed and begged his opinion— 
That for ſome time paſt, he had found 
great reaſon to ſuſpe& him of plagiary ; 
for which daring impoſition, he could no 
longer conceal his diſpleaſure.” Voltaire, 
amazed at this reproach, aſſured the king, 
by all that was ſacred, he did not deſerve . 
the accuſation, which did him azreat in- 
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juſtice. Indeed, replied his majeſty, 
I will immediately convince you of the 

contrary : the verſes you have read are 
the property of an Engliſhman, who is 
the real author of them. Voltaire now 
defended his cauſe with greater warmth; 
and declared with ar oath, that the verſes 
were his own. ©. Well,” ſays the king, 


turning towards the ſcreen, behind which 


the Engliſhman was concealed, © Pleaſe 
to approach, ſir, and recite the verſes to 
this gentleman which he pretends to haye 
made.” He obeyed; and with a ſerious 


air, repeated the poem with perfect ex- 


actneſs. Now,” ſaid the king, Am 


I right, or wrong?“ “O heavens,” cried 


the enraged Frenchman, © where are your 


thunder-bolts to cruſh this villain Who 
appropriates my verſes to himſelf! This is 


ſurely the effect of magic, and will turn 
my brain.” Here the king could no longer 
refrain from burſting into a loud laugh, 
which finiſhed the enchantment. Vol- 
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13 | 
taire was ſoon reconciled to the royal con- 
juror; and the Engliſhman well rewarded 
for his part in a joke, which afforded his 


majeſty ſo much entertainment. 


On Voltaire's return to F rance, the 


king charged him with a letter to his 


ſiſter, which clearly proves the eſteem he 


entertained for him. 


« Dear ſiſter, 


He who will have the "REY of deli- 
vering you this letter, is Mr. de Voltaire, 


whoſe fame is ſo well known every where, 


and ſo well eftabliſhed, that all I could 
ſay would be ſuperfluous. You may be 
aſſured, that the author of the Henriade, 
is an honeſt man—that the author of 


The Temple of Friendſhip, knows the 
real worth of it - that the author of New 


ton, abounds with argument—that the 


author of twenty tragedies muſt be a 
connoiſſeur of manners, and of man- 


kind 


T7) 


kind—and, laſtly, that he who wrote 


The Maid of Orleans (the well known 


Pucelle d'Orleans), unites delicacy and 
tenderneſs with the moſt lively ſenſe and 


the moſt ingenious thoughts that can be 
found in a head replete with humour 
and judgement. It would be well for 
you, my dear ſiſter, to enjoy ſuch a com- 
bination of talents as they ought to be. 
I envy Voltaire the entertainment he will 
find in your company : however, I do not 
conſider myſelf much. Farewel, amiable 
ſiſter favor me always with part of your 
friendſhip; and believe that none can re- 
main with higher eſteem, and more ten- 
derneſs, than, | 


Your ever faithful brother, | 
| FREDERICK.” 


* 


The forbearance which the king ſhewed 
to the faults of his favorite Voltaire, will 
appear by the following example: 
A | This 
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This famous man, during his ſtay with 
his majeſty, wrote a little laughable pam- 
phlet, in which, Mr. von Maupertius, 
preſident of the academy of ſciences at 
Berlin, was very much ridi-uled. The 
king knew, and laughed at it in private 
with Voltaire, who, in the compoſition, 
even profited by ſome of the monarch's 
ideas. But ſtill, he would not have it 
publiſhed, as the honor of an eſteemed 
and valuable man was dear to him. At 
length, Voltaire, by ſome ingenuity or 
other, ſtole permiſſion from the royal 
cenſurer, and cauſed it to be printed at 
Potſdam. The king conſidered this trick 
as an affront, and the whole edition was 
confiſcated and burnt. Frederick ſaw no 
longer in Voltaire the philoſopher, the 
great man, and the friend. And Vol- 
taire, on his fide, beheld in the royal 
Frederick, only the paſſionate monarch, 
who intereſted himſelf too deeply in a 

literary diſpute. The Abbe des Prades 
N 1" being 


( 9) | 
being immediately commiſſioned to de- 
mand from Voltaire a letter of apology to 


Mr. von Maupertius, went to him at - 


Berlin, and made the king's will known: 
acquainting him at the ſame time, that 


in caſe of a | non-compliance, he was 


charged to report to his majeſty every 
word he ſhould expreſs. His anſwer was 
ſuch as might be expected from an en- 


raged Frenchman, who, accuſtomed to | 
.flavery, had received too much indul- 


gence from his preſent royal maſter. And 
am I to acquaint his majeſty with theſe 
unpardonable expreſſions,” ſaid the Abbe. 
« Yes,” replied Voltaire; and added many 
more. Prudent men can always find 
remedies leſs ſevere than puniſhments. 
A king, who was only a king, would 
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have made Voltaire ſenſible of the weiglt 


of his dignity—But. Frederick laughed 
heartily on hearing the anſwer, which was 
repeated by the Abbe with a trembling 


voice. The king, not ſatisfied with hear- 


ng 
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ing it once, obliged him to repeat it ſe- 
veral times: and each repetition encreaſed 
his mirth. Wiſhing, however, again to 
find in Voltaire the great philoſopher, 
he ſent him the order and key, which he 
wore as lord of the bed - chamber (but 
which, in his firſt rage, he had returned 
as a mark of fervility), together with an 
invitation to come to - Potſdam. This 
ſcene gave a freſh proof of his majeſty's 
goodneſs and indulgence. Voltaire ap- 
peared before him, holding the famous 
piece called Akakia, which was the bone 
of comention, in his hand ; and repeated 
theſe words:“ Sire, this is the remain- 

der of the unfortunate work, which de- 
prived me of your majeſty's friendſhip— 
and immediately threw it into the fire.” - 
Now may the reader picture to himſelf, 
the king taking all poſſible means to pre- 
ſerve it from the flames, and Voltaire en- 
deavouring as ſtrenuouſly to put it ſtill 
farther into the fire with the tongs. The 

8 EY king 
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king ſucceeded at laſt—he burned his 
ruffles, but ſaved the book. Both philo- 
ſophers laughed, embraced each other, 
and thus the affair ended. 


* 
* 
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One day the king ſent for his taylor, 
L*, who came elegantly dreſſed, told 
his buſineſs to the chamber huſſar, and 
was ſhewn into a room leading to his ma- 
jeſty's apartment. The taylor placed 
himſelf near the door, which was open, 
put his ruffles, frill, and curls, once-more 
in order; took out his ſciſſars and mea»: 
ſure, expecting the command for his ap- 
proach; but the king, writing at his deſk 
at the upper end of the room, did not 


ſeem to obſerve him. After he had ſtood-- - -_ 


a conſiderable time, he began to hem, and 
cough, took ſnuff, ſcraped his feet—but 
all in vain: no notice was taken of him. 
At laſt, he became quite terrified, ſneaked 

- > 
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as ſoftly as poſſible out of the room; and, 
in this critical ſituation, aſked the cham- 
ber huſſar's advice. Go home,” ſays he, 
and dreſs yourſelf in a more ſuitable 
manner, and I watrant the king will ſee 
you.“ Away he ran, threw off his holiday 
coat, and returned in a proper dreſs. 
His majeſty ſeeing him come, from the 
window, went and met him in a friendly 
manner : this frightened the poor fellow 
fill more, but he ſomewhat recovered 
from his fear on the king's thus addreſſing 
him“ Jour ſervant, Mr. Taylor, How 
do you do? Do you work much?” O yes, 
your majeſty.” Do you often go to 
church? © Twice every ſunday.” Put do 
you read the bible properly at home ?” 
Every day à ebapter.“ That is brave.” 
40 Pray, as ſoon as you go home, do read 
once over the 8th verſe of the 8th chap- 
ter of the prophet Daniel.“ The taylor, 
overjoyed, haſtened from the apartment, 
communicated the converſation to the 
| | | chamber 


chamber huſſar, and vowed, not only to 
look for the verſe immediately, but to 
have it written in letters of gold for his 
children and grand children to ſee, as a 
proof of the royal favor. The chamber 
huſſar, having a bible at hand, aſſiſted 
the taylor in looking for the verſe ; who 
| ſhortly read, with ſhame and horror, the 
following words: And the be- goats 
waxed ſtrong; and when be was frrong, 
he broke his great horn.” 


1— 0 


One of his majeſty's domeſtics, who 
uſed to attend on his perſon, took it in 
his head to appear before him in an ele- 
gant ſuit of clothes of the king's favorite 


colour. He ſoon found, to his great mor- 
tification, he was taken no kind of notice” 


of. At laſt, he gueſſed he had given 
diſpleaſure by his dreſs; and therefore ap- 
peared 


»A taylor is, by way of nick-name in Ger- 
many, called a he-goat.--The tranſlation is literal, 
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| peared again in his uſual plain clothes. The 


king then afked him, in a kind manner, 


« whether he could tell what fool it was, 
who had been ſeen in a fleſh-coloured 
coat at Sansſouci for ſome days paſt ?” 


The common adreſſes, who played the 
part of maids of honor tothe heroines in the 


operas, prayed the king to allow them, 


like the other players, an annual falary ; 
ſince they were not able to live on what 


they received for their mute characters. 


His majeſty wrote back—* You are miſ- 
taken in addrefling me: this is a buſineſs 


that concerns your emperors and kings; 


to theſe you ſhould apply. It is againſt 
my principles to meddle with the buſineſs 


of foreign courts.“ 
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Ih be nobility of the Churmark once ſo- 
 licited the _ to exempt them from 


paying 
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s 
paying the exciſe duty on rum and 
brandy. The anſwer they received was 


< No,—the uſe of theſe does not at all 
become the nobility. - 


FREDERICK.” 


When the king, on his acceſſion to the 
throne, was inſtalled at Sileſia, he pre- 
ferred, according to ancient cuſtom, ſe- 
veral perſons to the rank of nobility. A 
few years after this, one of theſe ennobled 
gentlemen rode before the king, in one of 
his reviewing tours through Sileſia, and 
endeavoured to be noticed by him. At laſt 
he ſucceeded ; and his majeſty thus ac- 
coſted him: Who are you?” I am 


one of thoſe on whom you was graciouſly - © 


pleaſed to confer the rank of nobility, at _ 
your royal inſtallation in Sileſia.” © This 
firſt experiment of mine, has turned out 
but badly,” replied the monarch. 


The 
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The counſellor of war, *, obtained 
this title, for which he had ſolicited the 
the king; but in the grant of his petition 
the following words were added by ex- 
preſs command : *© This title is con- 
ferred upon him, on condition- that he 
never preſumes to counſel his majeſty. in 
time e of war.“ 


* * — 


— — 


In anſwer to the application of the 
Newmark clergymen, that their tythes 


of corn ſhould be delivered in kind as | 


formerly; and not be paid in money, ac- 
cording to the chamber taxes; the king 
gave the following reply: The mode 
now in uſe ſhall remain in force. If an 


hundred prieſts reſign to day, there will 
be a thouſand offer in their ſtead to- 


morrow. The ſoldier receives bread— 


the 2 ought to nouriſh. himſelf with 


heavenly 


ne) 
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heavenly manna. Peter and Paul re- 


ceived no tythes: and, in the whole of the 
new teſtament, there is not one ſtore- 
houſe for the apoſtles mentioned.“ 


Potſdam, 12th May, 1760. 


Potſdam ſchool-houſe, having been built 
after the model of cardinal Quirini's pa- 
lace at Rome, had but one entrance. The 
inſpector and deacon thereof petitioned 
for a ſeparate entrance to 'their apart- 
ments : when, to their mortification, they 


received for anſwer, There is but one 


entrance into heaven.” © 
0 * 
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ki an interview between the king * = 
emperor, there was a grand dinner, to 
which all the principal officers were in- 
vited. General Laudon wanted to place 
himſelf at the lower end of the table, 
| — - ml 
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| which the king perceiving, paid him this 
elegant compliment“ Pray, general 
| Laudon, be pleaſed to take your ſeat here; 
I had rather have you wear, than po- 
lte —_— 


— 
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During the king's journey to Sileſia, he 
often llept at a clergyman's houſe, with- 
out ever ſeeing his landlord. Being once 
in good humour, he ſent for the miniſter 
to talk with him. 


« How do you do, doctor?“ 
* very bad: pleaſe your majeſty. og 
5 Well, well, things will be better in 
the other world.” © 
Perhaps they may be worſe there.” 
How am 1 to underſtand this S* 
I éwill explain myſelf: if your majeſty 
: has time and patience to hear me.” 
20 Fry do, it is my wiſh you ſhould.” 


« I have, 


(19 ) 


ce have, ſire, two daughters, three ſons, 
and only a ſmall pariſh. Perceiving ſome 


genius in the boys, I ſpared no expence in 
their education, but ſent them to a good 


| ſchool, and afterwards to the univerſity; 


by which means I have incurred ſome 


debts. My children are become very 
good ſcholars; yet, being unprovided for, 
they are of courſe unable to make me 
amends for my expences. The pariſh 
revenues are rather decreaſed than aug- 


mented—all my future proſpects are 


darkened the hope of ſettling my affairs | 


is vaniſhed—I am grown old with grief; 
and if death ſhould ſeize me, without my 
obſerving the ſuum cuique, and paying 
my creditors, how dare I hope for a good 


reception in the other world? And“ 


15 Yes, yes, it 1s certainly a bad affair 
'tis plain I ſhall be obliged to ſtep in as 
B 2 | mediator, 
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(20 
mediator. What may be the amount of 
your debts?” 


About 800 dollars.” 


Af you can prove your ſons have learn- 
ed ſomething, and are fit for my ſervice, 
they ſhall be provided for.—] will ſettle 
with your creditors, and your ſalary ſhall 
be encreaſed, ſince you have educated 
your children for the good of the country. 
—But where are your daughters?“ 


3 I always ſend them to town when 
your majeſty comes here with your ſuite.” 


That is prudent:—let me ſee them 
to-morrow.” 


The next day, his majeſty was told 
that two amiable young ladies were in 
the antichamber, and would not be re- 
' fuſed admittance, inſiſting they had been 


ſent for. Oh!” ſaid the king, ©« they 


are ſurely the parſon's daughters:—go 
| and 


0 
and fetch me a milliner, and introduce 
the ladies.“ The king found them not 
only handſome and lively, but of fine 
underſtandings: he converſed with them 
ſometime - bought them ſeveral expenſive 
things and preſented them with money 
beſides. The miniſter's ſons, who pro- 
duced very good teſtimonials, were pro- 
vided for: the daughters ſoon obtained 
huſbands—and the king boaſted, of 
having made @ parſon happy in both 
worlds. | 


His majeſty behaved, as it is well 
known, with a peculiar attention to per- 
ſons of merit: which he evinced, in his 


old days, towards Zeithen and likewiſe - -. 


in the year 1746, towards general For- 
cade, who was then a colonel. In the 
battle near Soar, he received a wound in 
the right foot, which obliged him to re- 
main laying on the ſpot. The king ſaid, 
y ä 


( 
“ He was chiefly indebted to him for the 
victory,“ ſo ready was he to allow every 
one his full ſhare of praiſe. Some time 
after, in a full court at Berlin, Forcade 
| wiſhed to return thanks, for the repeated 
favors and grace of his ſovereign; but 
being obliged to lean againſt the window, 
from the wound he had received, the 
king banded him a chair, forced him to. 
ſit down—and ſaid, © My dear colonel 
von Forcade; a man fo. brave and worthy 
as you are, deſerves that even a, king 
ſhould wait on him.” | 


In the year 1757, Forcade commanded. + 
at the ſiege of Breſlau, whereby he ſuf- 
fered very much. When the king had 

taken poſſeſſion of the city, he wrote to 
him ST My, dear lieutenant general von 
Forcade, I know how much you have 
ſuffered during the ſiege; it is therefore 
a lucky circumſtance for you,, that we 
are 


„ 

are become ſo ſoon maſters of the city; 
for otherwiſe, you would have gone 
through much more, without my being 
able to help or relieve you. Accept my 
thanks; and as you are the greateſt ſuf- 
ferer, the honor ſhall be entirely your 
own, Incloſed, I ſend not only the order 
of the Black Eagle, but alſo promote you 
to be vice governor of Breſlau. To your 
eldeſt ſon, who is adjutant with me, I 
have given the vacant grenadier company 
of Premer, in the regiment of Golz, 
which he well deſerves.” After the ge 
neral's death, his widow received the 
following royal cabinet.mandate : 


100 Lady Forcade, 


« Afflicted with the loſs of your de- 
ceaſed huſband, and full of compaſſion - 
for your ſituation, I could not neglect 
the firſt opportunity my illneſs would 
permit me, to give a convincing . mark 
of my attachment, by acquainting you, 

that 


( ' 3 


that it is my intention to allow you a 
penſion of 500 dollars, as an acknow- 
ledgement for the long and faithful ſer- 
_ , vices of your deceaſed huſband -A 
ſecond penſion of 500 dollars, in con- 
ſideration of the happy fruitfulneſs of 
your marriage — And a third penſion of 
500 dollars, as an aſſiſtance towards the 
education of your family. I have iſſued 
the needful orders to the directory ge- 
neral, for the yearly payment of 1500 
dollars, as long as you live: and it is 
with the greateſt pleaſure 1 aſſure you, 
that every opportunity in which my 
eſteem 'and benevolence can be teſtified, 
will be very agreeable to me. | 


FREDERICK.” 


In the year 1759, the king was at one 
time in ſuch a critical ſituation, that he 
had no reſt for ſeveral nights together: 
at laſt, his fatigue was ſo great, he could 

wg $350 not 
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not refrain from ſleeping. An officer 
obſerving this, took care that the guards 
ſurrounding his tent ſhould not diſturb 
him. The king ſoon waked, and aſked— 
for what purpoſe thoſe pains were taken. 
The officer having. told him, his majeſty 
called him into the tent, and enquired if - 
he had had any thing to eat (for the ſcar- 
city of proviſion at that time he was well 
acquainted with) which the officer, ſhrug- 
ging up his ſhoulders anſwered through 
delicacy, in the affirmative, The king 
took a bottle of wine, held it before the 
candle to ſee how much there was left in 
it, and half filling a ſmall glaſs, he drank 
it, and pouring the remainder of the 
bottle into the glaſs, he gave it the of- 
flicer with theſe words: It is all I have.“ 


_w_— 


— 
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This immortal king frequently expoſed 
his life, ſo far, that the common ſoldiers 
forced him to retreat, when their prayers 


had 


(26) 
had no effect. Once they exclaimed to | 


him, on ſuch an occaſion—* If your 


majeſty is loſt, we are all loſt of courſe.” 
Lou are in the right, my boys,” an- 


|  ſwered the king; and turned his horſe's 


head in compliance with their entreatiesz 
but in a few minutes expoſed himſelf to 
the ſame dangers. 


| Frederick: William the firſt, had given 
ſtrict orders to his gardeners at Charlot- 
tenburg; not to ſuffer the young princes 
to garter: any fruit, leſt they might chuſe 
ſuch as were not thoroughly ripe. The 
head gardener, Krauſe, at Berlin, ob- 
ſerved this order, but ſecretly provided 
our hero with the choiceſt fruit. Some 
years after, when the king was encamped 
at Furſtenwalde, after the battle of Kun- 
nerſdorff, this Krauſe ſent him a box of 
very fine fruit. When, it was brought. 
into Pas tent, his majeſty took it himſelf 

| from 
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from the meſſenger, and ſaid, ſeemingly 


much effected; What does old Krauſe 
remember me ſtilll“ 


_——_— 


__— 


The world will ſcarcely believe it poſ- 
ſible, that the King of Pruſſia retained fo 
much penetration. of genius, as to com- 
mit the plan of his conduct to verſe, even 
in the greateſt dilemmas. At the time. 
when the grand council of the German 


empire declared all his electorial do- 


minions, together with the electorſhip, 


forfeited; when Haddik threatened to 


ſet his metropolis on fire, by which means 


he extorted enormous contributions from 
the inhabitants, and the monarch having 
to apprehend the worſt of conſequences, 


he wrote to Voltaire the following lines: 


Voltaire dans ſon; hermitage, 
Dans un pais dont Pheritage 


— 
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Eſt ſon antique bonne foi, 

Peut sadonner en paix, à la vertu du ſage, 
Dont Platon nous marque la loi. 

Pour moi, menace du naufrage, 

Je dois, en affrontant Vorage, 

Penſer, vivre, et mourir, en ROI. 


— 4 


* 


Every one knows that Frederick never 
affected the coldneſs of the ſtoic. But, 
who will not admire ſuch calmneſs of 
ſoul, when all conſpired for the involving 
him i in ruin. 


— 2 


After the peace in 1963 was con- 
cluded by the preſent ſtate and cabinet 
miniſter, count von Herzberg, the king 
faid to him, You have concluded the 
peace in the ſame manner as I have car- 
ried on the war—One againſt many.” 
his peace, as alſo that of Teſchen, 


in 1779, will immortalize ny et 
miniſter. 


The 
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The following is a letter from the 
king, to the hereditary Prince Leopald - 
von Anhalt Deſſau, after the reduction 
of the city of Glogau. | 


„I am under u thouſand obligations 
to you for this great action, which will 
eternalize your name - my gratitude ſhall 
never ceaſe, but add to the friendſhip I 
have always entertained for you. Pray 

give my thanks to prince Charles, and to 
all our brave officers; and tell them from 
me, that I ſhall remember their condu& 
at this ſiege all my life; and that they 
ſhall be promoted, in preference to all 

others, whenever opportunity offers. 


FREDERICK.” 


In another letter from the king to the 
ſame prince, dated 11th April, 1741, he 
gives a circumſtantial account of the 


battle 
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battle near Molwiz, where between 1400 
and 1500 of his own troops were killed 
. or wounded; but thoſe of the enemy 
amounted to between 4 and 50004; in 
the poſtſcript of which he ſays :—*< Your 
highneſs's other letter I muſt anſwer to- 
morrow—theſe two laſt days I have had 
neither ſleep nor nouriſhment.” 


* 


In the battle near Hohenfriedberg, on 
the 4th June, 1745, major von Chaſot 
: diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo far as to take 
ſixty- ſix colours and ſtandards. In order 
to perpetuate the memory of this truly 
heroic action, the king added to the 
major's arms a Black Eagle, together with 
theſe words: Friedberg ſixty-ſix. How 
much the king eſteemed this officer, is 


proved by a gracious letter written to 


his mother in Normandy, and which was 
agcompanied with a gold ſnuff-box, 
richly 
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richly ſet round with diamonds. © From 
the merits of your ſon, you long ago 
have had a claim to my eſteem and at- 
tention. The mother of an officer fo 
brave, and ſo univerſally beloved, can ex- 
pect nothing leſs from me, than all the 
marks of the ſincereſt benevolence, &c.“ 


— — . i. om 


Amongſt the great number of generals 
made priſoners. in this battle, there was 
one called Romen (in Engliſh, Roman). 
The day after the battle, this general 
being admitted to the royal table, in 
company with the others, the king ſaid 
to him; © Since I have beat your army 
this time, I ſhall do the ſame wherever I 


find it.” The general replied: © Han- 


nibal beat the Romans four times, but 
the fifth time he himſelf was beaten, 
which at once put an end to the war.” 
True,“ anſwered the king, with ſome 

7 vivacity, 
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Vivacity, but Hannibal did not com- 


mand Pruſſians, and had all Romans 
againſt him.” | 


» „ 


A colonel in the king's ſuite had a 
large family, and was therefore unable to 
defray his neceſſary expences from the 
emoluments of his place; this obliged 
him to run in debt, to the amount of 
2000 rix dollars, which when he ſaw no 
proſpect of diſcharging, he grew very 
thoughtful. The king hearing of it, ſent 
for him, and ſaid: You look always 
chagrined ; pray what is the matter with 
you? Tell me good friends ſhould im- 


part their ſorrows to one another.” But 
before the colonel was able to reply, his 


majeſty ſaid: I underſtand you owe 
2000 rix dollars.” Then, turning to a 
table, on which lay different rolls with 
Frederick d'ors, he took 2000 rix dollars 


and gave them to the colonel; ſaying, 
-« There, 


| 633 
= There is ſomething to pay your debts 
with.“ He then gave him ſuch another 
ſum, with theſe words: *- Diſpoſe of 
this in ſuch a manner as not to be obliged 
to contract any more.” 


The widow of a brave officer wrote to 
his majeſty; that ſhe was old, and con- 
fined to her bed by the gout, which he 
muſt know from experience, to be very 
painful. Her two daughters being obliged 
to maintain themſelves with their needle, 
were ſo weak, as hardly to be able to 
afford her aſſiſtance any longer. If they 
ſhould die, ſhe alſo muſt die with hunger: 
ſhe therefore prayed his majeſty for his 
gracious help, &c.—She received the 
following anſwer : 


“ My dear Lady, 


« 1 heartily pity your poverty and 
deplorable ſituation, as alſo your illneſs. 
* > Why 
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Why did you not make an earlier appli- 
cation? At preſent there is no penſion 
vacant; but I muſt aſſiſt you for your 
brave huſband's fake, whoſe loſs I very 
much regret. I ſhall daily have one diſh 
' leſs on my table; this will annually ſave 
365 rix dollars: the payment of this 
ſmall ſum (with which you muſt con- 
tent yourſelf till a vacancy happens) ſhall 
commence on the firſt of next month ; 


* " 2 = 


the needful orders, 
... FREDERICK,” 


Several Italian noblemen offered their 
ſervices to the commander of a new 
raiſed regiment, and wiſhed to be ap- 
pointed as officers. They begged the 


' . Colonel to propoſe them to the king; 


which he did, and received the following 
reſolution: 


« My 
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« My dear colonel, 


] like the Italians very much; and 
prove it, by the conſiderable ſalaries 1 
allow to my opera ſingers.® But I can- 
not help heſitating to appoint them 
among my troops, in military characters, 
from their well known natural weakneſs, 
According to this ſentiment of mine, you 
will pleaſe to diſmiſs theſe ſupplicants as 
civilly as poſſible. yy 

7 F REDERIC KR. 
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Sergeant Bratfiſch, of the regiment of 
Braun, had been a long while entertained 
with promiſes of a good employ. At laſt 
he grew tired, and complained to the 
king of his hardſhips. He mentioned 
in his petition, that a ſalt inſpectors 

C 2 plüGKk⸗ace 


* The Opera houſe at Berlin is kept at be 
king's expence, and any well dreſſed perſon is 
admitted gratis. 


words, the whole life of the baron. 
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place was vacant; but they demanded 


2000 rix dollars ſecurity, which it was 
impoſſible for him to give. His majeſty 
ſent this petition to the miniſter von 
Werder, accompanied by a cabinet order; 
which bears the following poſtſcript in 
the monarch's own hand: Lou have 
ſerved as a ſoldier yourſelf—I myſelf am 


one to this hour—therefore it is my ſin- 


cere wiſh that my fellow ſoldiers ſhould 


be 28 for. 
FREDERICK.” 


Baron Pollnitz prayed for his diſmiſſion, 
as firſt maſter of the ceremonies, in hopes 
of marrying a rich lady in one of the 


: 3 cities in the empire. The king dictated 
$ 5 this diſmiſſion himſelf; and in ſuch a 
form, chat it is certainly the only one of 


its kind exiſting. It contains in a few 


T he better to ſecure the above marriage, 
Pollnitz 


>< 
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Pollnitz became a Roman Catholic, for 
the ſecond or third time: the intended 
union however, did not ſucceed; and the 
baron was left without money, and with- 
out friends. In this ſituation he wrote 
from Nurnberg, to the king, and prayed 
to be admitted once more to his former 
ſtation, and he would willingly profeſs 


himſelf of the reformed religion. His 


majeſty anſwered: Whether you are of 
the reformed, catholic, or lutheran religion, 
I pay no regard to that but if you will 
conſent to be circumciſed, I am willing 
to take you once more into my ſervice,” 


' 2 
* | 


A farmer, called Havenbrook, had a 


diſpute with his neighbour, Martens, re- -- 
ſpecting a piece of ground; which was 


decided by a law-ſuit in favor of the for- 


mer. Martens, being very much exaſpe- 


rated, drove his cattle, in ſpite of all 
| warhings, into the others ground; who 
"OY ſent 
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ſent his ſon, a young man nineteen years 
of age, to drive them off. They quarrelled 
together, and Martens received ſuch vio- 
lent blows on the head, that he expired. 
the ſame evening. Young Havenbrook 
was taken into cuſtody, and condemned 
to three years impriſonment in the houſe 
of correction. When this ſentence was 
laid before the king for his ſignature, he 
wrote under it: Are ye judges, expert 
and learned counſellors? Ye ought to be 
aſnamed of giving ſuch a ſentence, ac- 
cording to the laws of reaſon and nature. 
It is my royal will, that Havenbrook be 
beheaded, and his body buried. 

| F * -» 
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In a diſtrict of weſtern Pruſſia, great 
devaſtations had been cauſed by a- violent 

torrent of rain, whereby the fields became 
: quite inundated, and the produce of their 
labour deſtroyed. In this ſituation they 
laid 
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laid their calamities before the king, in a 
reſpectful petition; to which he returned 
this written anſwer: | 


I have obſerved your loſſes—they 
are derived from heaven.—I will pay 
them to the laſt farthing, out of my own 
purſe; and ſend an honeſt, judicious per- 
ſon, to examine the damage each of you 
may have ſuſtained, and to make you 
amends for the ſame in ready money. 
Your gracious king, | : 
FREDERICK.” 


— — u 


When the death of general von Ziethen 
was reported to the king, by the adju- 
tant of the regiment, he was exceedingly 


ſtruck with the mournful news; but ſoon; 


recovering himſelf, he ſaid, very calmly: 
* This ſtroke I have long expected, and 
much dreaded: but not to have ſeen this 
dear and worthy Ziethen once more; and 
| not 


„. 
not to have taken a laſt farewel of this 
juſtly celebrated man, is what I ſhall 
always bewail, as much as his regiment 
will ever regret his loſs. In him I am 
deprived of a father, and a friend; and 
my royal ſucceſſors will, I hope, revere 
his memory in all kingdoms and places, 
where he has fought for the honor of his 


country, with ſo much glory and he- 
roiſm.“ 


— — 


1 


In one of the king's ſleepleſs nights, 
during an illneſs, a favourite huſſar, 
who had formerly practiced as a ſurgeon, 
had the boldneſs to ſay to the monarch, 
on hearing him repeat his complaints : 


« Sire, I perceive with no ſmall ſurpriſe, 
that even the moſt able phyſician may 


fail in his art. In my medicine cheſt is 
a preparation of ſuch virtue, as not only 
to promote ſleep, but to create an appe- 


tite alſo,” The king, ſmiling, faid— 


« What, 


» 
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What, you have a mind to ſteal upon 
me, for the title of court phyſician!” 
No, fire,” replies the huſſar, I have 
not ſufficient ſkill ; but it would make 
me very happy to gain the reputation of 
doing that, as an unlearned man, which 
the whole body of learned phyſicians 
have conſulted together about without 
effect.“ © Very well,” ſaid the king, | 
* this evening I ſhall make trial of thine 
arcanum, and fee whether. you are a 
prophet. of the old or new teſtament.” 
The huſſar, accordingly as was agreed, 
adminiſtered his medicine to the king ; 
remained the whole night at his bed ſide; 
and ſaw, with great pleaſure, the ſound 
ſleep he enjoyed, from which he did 


not awake till ſeven in the morning. 


«© Well!” ſaid his majeſty, “this may 
indeed be called fleeping—thou art a 
brave phyſician.” He afterwards filled a 
ſmuff-box with Frederick d'ors, and pre- 
ſented it to the huſſar with the following 
| 2 ' "wa 
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words: There, my dear fellow, this is for 
your attachment to my perſon. —For your 
_ {kill you ſhall receive a ſeparate reward.“ 


The following is an abridgment of his 
majeſty*s addreſs to the Pomeranian de- 
puries, in the preſence of preſident von 
Schoning, in the year 1780: 


* Pleaſe to come nearer, gentlemen— 
I will ſpeak with you as your beſt friend. 
You have made application to me -re- 
ſpecting the inſtitution of a credit ſociety, 
It is my intention to aſſiſt you, for I love 
the Pomeranians as my brethren ; no- 
body can regard them more than myſelf. 
Since they have ſupported me with their 
lives and property, both in the field and 
at home, I muſt be leſs than a man, or 
at leaſt want the heart of one, not to 
ſhew my gratitude on this occaſion.” 
(After an affecting pauſe, he continued) 

| | ©" =_ 
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cc In the firſt inſtance, you muſt furniſh me 


with a document from the county re- 
giſters, of all your debts, and of all cir- 


cuits belonging to Pomerania; and the | 


more of you that enter into this aſſoci- 


ation, the better it will be. That done, 


I ſhall charge the miniſters von Karmer, 
and von Gorne, to regulate this buſineſs 
with you. They have already been em- 
ployed in a ſimilar affair: thus they are 
well verſed in the buſineſs.” But you 
muſt ſend your own deputies to Berlin, 
and make choice of thoſe who are well 
informed of the ſituation of the country, 
as well as thoſe of the circles. The uſe- 
fulneſs of this inſtitution will not be per- 
ceived at firſt; but in two or three years 


time, every thing will unfold itſelf to 


the public fſatisfaftion. For my own 
part, all ſhall be done to facilitate this 


enterpriſe—Money ſhall not be wanting. 


It is true, I cannot advance at preſent, 
many hundred thouſand rix dollars; as, in 


time 


— 
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time of war, all kind of diſburſements 
are large; and the laſt inundations coſt 
me a great deal. At this time, there lies 
in Berlin alone, above twelve ton of gold, 
that cannot be employed, which ſhall be 
delivered to you with pleaſure, as ſoon - 
as your bank affair is regulated. The 
monied men, who chuſe to employ their 
riches, as well as yourſelves, will be ſer- 
ved on this occaſion, In Sileſia, where 
the nobility were almoſt ruined by the 
laſt war, I ſuccoured and recovered them 
by a ſimilar inſtitution. The ſame ex- 
periment ſucceeded in the marquiſate.— 
At firſt I encountered many difficulties, 
as there were many apprehenſive of being | 
put under a kind of reſtraint, from 
ſpending their property and eſtates at 
their own pleaſure. Thoſe who have 
ready money may do as they pleaſe, no 
one can hinder them, by this inſtitution. 
Yet, in reſpect to landed property, one 
provincial ſtate is watched by another, in 
| order 
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order that private property may not be 
diminiſhed, or totally deſtroyed: and 
- this is very uſeful, it countenances the 
nobility, which concerns me materially, 
ſince I cannot diſpenſe with noblemen in 
my army. It is true, they cannot, and 
mult not all enter into military ſervice — 
Some muſt ſtay at home to regulate their 
families; at the ſame time I want to 
chuſe miniſters and preſidents among the 
noblemen: it is the ſame to me, whether 
rich or poor, if they poſſeſs merit. In 
ſuch a caſe, a poor man may grow rich— 
as for example: von Tauenzien, who had 
nothing from home, and has accumulated 
a fortune of 250,000 rix dollars. The 
late field marſhal, Schwerin, has related 
to me, more than once, that when his 
father ſent him from home to Breſlau, in 


order to ſeek his fortune there, he gave 20 


him one ſingle dollar, and a box on the 

ear, accompanied with theſe words:— 
Never ſuffer this from any body elſe.” ' 

—— | And 
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And to what an exalted ſituation has this 
man raiſed himſelf through his military 
talents only! How many have made 
conſiderable fortunes by a ſtrict ceco- 
nomy! as has been often the caſe in 
Sileſia. In Pomerania, many things might 
be carried on, after the Sileſian method, 
with great advantage ; and particularly 
by a better regulation of the ſhepherds, 
and huſbandry in general. Moreover, I 
will in future, as long as I live, aſſiſt 
the country annually with melioration 
money; and thoſe who have not yet re- 
ceived the ſum appointed for them, ſhall 
be paid in courſe—for the death of Bren- 
kenhoff ſhall not cauſe the leaſt alteration. 
Whether I leave a million, or a million 
and a half in the treaſury, it is all the 
ſame; nay, much better, if I can do 
ſome good with it during my life time.” 


man beanie. 


— 


| Beſides the belles lettres, which the 
king was maſter of: his taſte and profi- 
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ciency in drawing ſhould not eſcape our 

notice. He expreſſed his ideas on paper 
with ſuch a ſtrength, that he could ex- 
plain himſelf to his architects, painters, 
and other artiſts, with a few pencil 
ſtrokes only. It is ſaid, the baron de 
Knobelſdorf inſpired him with a real taſte 
for the works of art. This ingenious no- 
bleman was himſelf a great artiſt; and it 
is well known he went to Italy at the 
king's expence, in order to make himſelf 
acquainted with the greateſt curioſities of 
antiquity collected together in that coun- 


try. In the king's apartment, lay always 
the works of ander Pri open 
on his table, from which drew his 


plans for the buildings that were erected 


at Berlin and Potſdam. His taſte was 


remarkably new and ſtriking; which is 


partly proved, by the embelliſhments of => 


his palaces. Towards the latter part of 
his life, indeed, he ſeemed to take plea- 
ſure in the deſtructions of revolving time; 

and 
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and ſpent very little in repairing of build- 
ings, ſtatues, and old paintings. This 
| was, perhaps, conſidered by him as a phi- 
loſophical picture of the decay of nature; 
which he perceived in his own frame. 
During his reign, he treaſured up curioſi- 
ties and pieces of art, which are to be 
ſeen at the palace of Sansſouci, and that 
adjoining. He purchaſed the collection 
of antiques which cardinal Polignak had 
obtained with great expence and trouble. 
He likewiſe bought a vaſt number of cut 
ſtones, which baron de Stoſch had col- 
leaed. He poſſeſſed ſuch a number of 
Watteau's richeſt pieces, one would ima- 
gine he had the whole works of this great 
artiſt. The picture gallery contains a 
treaſure of the beſt maſters paintings, 
which were bought at very high prices. 
It has been remarked as ſomething extra- 
ordinary, that, in one of the apartments 
at the old palace in Potſdam, there is 
placed a beautiful piece of Ruben's, re- 

preſenting 

Me 
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pteſenting the horrors of war. This 
ſeems a proof of the king's diſlike to it; 
ſince this picture was hung in a room 
where he frequently ſat, and where it 
muſt catch the eyes of his generals and 
officers. He did not admire common 
ſubjects for painting choice landſcapes, 
the portraits of great heroes, celebrated 
virtuoſos, - favorites of his court and 
houſehold, &c. were the chief ornaments 
of his chambers. The celebrated Peſne 
was much eſteemed by the king—he often 
paid him a viſit, and did him the honor 


of making choice of him, as one of his 


companions at Rheinſberg. When Peſne 
drew his picture to ſend to England, he 


would not fit for it, but ordered him to 


* 


his performance. 


come frequently to the palace, to ſnew 


what progreſs he made. On theſe occa-—: 
ſions, he would ſerve the artiſt with 
coffee, and enter into long converſations 


with him; ſo well was he ſatisfied with 


D N King 
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King Frederick William the firſt, or- 
dered our hero once to ſit before the 
court painter, Huber, in order to have 
his likeneſs, with the reſt of the family, 
which were deſigned for a preſent. How- 
ever unwilling, the prince was obliged to 
obey his father's commands. He there- 
fore went to Huber, ſat down, took his 
flute from his pocket, played a tune, and 
got up, faying—*< Tell my father J have 
been fitting,” and went away. He 
. ſeemed to have a diſlike againſt Huber; 
for, ſome years after his acceſſion to the 
throne, the converſation turning on paint- 


ers, Huber's name was mentioned: 1 


do not know him” (ſaid the king), per- 


haps he may have 9 a gateway er 
_ life.“ 
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The king's firſt inſtructor on the . 
ſichord, was the cathedral organiſt, 
| Heine, | 
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Heine, whom he greatly eſteemed 43 
long as he lived. This gentleman had 
an only ſon, whom his majeſty, on his 
acceſſion to the throne, for his Father's 
ſake, appointed a receiver of the exciſe in 
Ruppin: but he was ſo very careleſs in 
his conduct, a deficiency was ſoon diſco- 
vered in the monies he was to actount 
for; in conſequence of which, he was to 
be proſecuted. This affair made his Fae 
ther miſerable. His attendance was com- I 
manded at Potſdam ; for which place he 

- ſet off, full of apprehenſions for his ſon's 
fate. The king received and converſed 
with him very graciouſly ; enquired after 
his health; how muſic went on; and whe- 
ther he liked the new operas that were 
then in repreſentation. Heine replied to 


all theſe queſtions, as well as his fears 
would permit him; and was at a loſs to 
gueſs what would be the iſſue of this con- 
verſation. At laſt, his majeſty ſaid 

Tou have lived to ehjoy very little 
D2- comfort 
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comfort in your ſon, but make youtſelf 
eaſy. The man is not qualified to ſu- 
perintend the office he was put in; he 
ſhall be employed in a different manner, 
and ſo as to keep him honeſt ;”—which 
was accordingly done. Heine was fo 
much rejoiced at the happy turn of this 
affair, of which he had apprehended the 
worſt conſequences, that when he re- 
turned ta Mr. Sidow's, the director of 
ſacred muſic, where he lodged, he pulled 
off his wig, and daſhing it on the ground, 
exclaimed, in a rapture:—*< Such a king 
never lived—never was ſeen in this world 


before.“ 
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How much the monarch delighted in 
muſic, and how maſterly he played on 
the German flute, we have before men- 
tioned. A certain count, who kept a 
band for his own entertainment, and 
could play a little himſelf, was perſuaded 

* Iſs by n 


. 

by his flatterers, that his taſte and execu- 
tion were very great. He therefore fre- 
quently expreſſed his wiſhes, to have the 

honor of performing before his majeſty. 

Some waggiſh courtiers hinted this to the 

king, adding, that report ſpoke highly of 
the count's play. This was ſufficient to 
excite the monarch's curioſity, for he was 
never inattentive to merit. He therefore. 
invited the count to a private concert; 
Who accordingly came, and began to play 
his . beſt ; at which the king called out 
Well done, dear count Bravo! Bravo 1 
—Your wiſhes are explained in a mallerfy: 
manner, truly.“ 


* 


Baron de Pollnitz, famous for his 
works, was one of thoſe who poſſeſſed the 
king's favor and confidence: yet this no- 
bleman, deſtitute neither of knowledge, 
nor other valuable qualifications, behaved 


very ungratefully to him. | 
D 3 The 


* 


* 
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The two following letters, will folly 


evince the truth * this r. 


1 Laer from, his mots to en, | 


de Pollnitz. 


„ have peruſed your work, dear ba- | 
ron, with great attention; and being con- 


vinced you do not wiſh to be flattered, 


you ſhall have my ſentiments without the 
leaſt reſerve. It ſeems, that you made no 


agreement with yourſelf when you began 
to write: for that part of your work 
which you have ſent me, is the hiſtory of 
my: grandfather's life, in a ſeries of letters. 
In my opinion, hiſtory requires a ſublime 
gravity, and ſhould not contain thoſe fa- 
miliar reflections, which are written in the 
eaſy ſtile of letters: therefore, if you wiſh 
to give an account of the two laſt reigns, 


you ſhould divide the whole into chap- 
ters; conſult the archives reſpecting the 
negociations; and abridge the deſcription 
of eehemonies, which comes too near the 


— 


newſpapers. 
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newſpapers. Do not ſpeak above once of 


the twenty-four trumpets and two kettle- 


drums. Reaſon more on important mat- 
ters, and leave out all ſilly trifles. Con- 
fine yourſelf to the anecdotes that charac- 
terize the ſovereign, and the manner of 
thinking at court; and add, now and 
then, ſhort reflections in an epigramatic 
ſtile. If you are reſolved to write in let- 
ters, adopt a more ſerious manner; or that 
of your ancient memoirs, which ſeem 
more fluent and entertaining, I think 
you ſhould not draw a compariſon be-. . 
tween my grandfather's miniſters and 
thoſe of Louis XIV. nor between Dan- 
kelmanm and Colbert; there lies a kind 
of affectation not very ſuitable, if the 
compariſons are all taken from the court 


of France. In the next place, you accuſe G 


Meindres of cunning; which is ſomething 
extraordinary in a German; and here and 
there you enter into long unintereſting 
details, and mention private characters, 

whom 


Coos) 
whom nobody cares for; which I have 
taken the liberty to point out in the mar- 
gin, in order that you may draw your 
pen through them. In ſhort, you muſt 
either write with more dignity, and en- 
deavour to enrich your work with ſuffi- 
cient matter, or merely keep to the anec- 
dotes, which you can embelliſh in your 
natural tile, which is more lively and 
agreeable. However, I would not have 
you pay attention to my judgment, but 
conſult your own friends, who will give 
11 their ſentiments. 


8 en dear * 1 wiſh you health 
and life: all the reſt will be eaſily re- 
dreſſed and arranged. 4 
FRED ERIK. 


— — 


The following was written by an un- 
known hand; nevertheleſs, Tyne by the 
King 


In 
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In reply to your letter of the 11th 
inſt. overflowing with proteſtations of 
repentance, I anſwer, that you muſt con- 
feſs how much your conduct towards me 
has been ridiculous, irregular, and even 
deſpicable. After having repeatedly 
ſhewn you my goodneſs and protection, 
particularly in beſtowing on you the ſum 
of 6000 rix dollars, to preſerve you from 
ruin, by diſcharging your debts, you very 
inconſiderately reſolved to quit my ſervice 
without any reaſon, though with unpa- 
ralleled impudence. Such ſtriking ingra- 
titude ſnould teach me how to pardon a 
man, who has ſufficiently ſhewn that his 
pretended, learning will never be adorned 
with uprightneſs, fidelity, and acknow- 
ledgement.” Were I to act according to 
the rules of juſtice and reaſon, I ſhould _- 
forſake you entirely, and leave you to ex- 
tricate yourſelf from the diſagreeable con- 
ſequences of your own folly; but ſince 
mother nature, in ſpite of your under- 
ſtanding, 
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ſtanding, has denied you the neceſſary 
judgment to lead an unblemithed life, 
whieh, perhaps, ſhe may never allow 
you : I have reſolved to pardon you once 
more, take you into my favor, and for- 
get all that is paſt, if you are willing to 
ſubmit — to ne following con- 
ditions: A . > 


Wee « Ir ſhalt be made known. all over 
that no perſon whatever, ſhall 
lend you either money or goods, under ; 
the: 'penalvy of 100 ducats. | 


2. «I abſalutely enjoin you never to 
enter the houſe of any foreign ambaſſa- 
dor or miniſter ;, nor to have any kind of 
communication with them whatſoever. 

E Whenever you are adtnitted to 
my table, finding the reſt of the company 

in good humour, you are carefully to 
avoid diſplaying the face of a Cynic; but 
rather endeavour to maintain and encreaſe 
their hilarity, 

aA Theſe 
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< Theſe are the eſſential points which I 
have to preſcribe to you. If you are 
prudent enough to reſolve upon the ful- 
filling theſe conditions, 1 ſhall entirely 
forget your paſt errors. Laſtly, I pray 


God to take you into his holy pro- 


tetion.” Uycer 22 the king biqulel 
wrote: 


If you nnn in ki 


ence to great princes, as you have ex- 


preſſed yourſelf, you will find ſufficient 


employment in Weſtphalia, without 


my aſſiſtance. Go—you are a worth- 
leſs individual ;—If I extricate you 
from the miſery, in which your follies 


and extravagancies have plunged you, it 


is merely through pity; for you deſerve 


to be ſhut up between four walls for | 


i. 


9 | 


| F REDERICK.”. 
Berlin, e July x 1744 
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After the end of the ſeven years war, 
Pollnitz was appointed manager of the 
royal theatres and had ſtill frequent ac- 
ceſs to the king, who loved to entertain 
himſelf with him, though he never ho- 
nored him with his confidence. He 
once ſupplicated his majeſty for an ad- 
dition to his ſalary: in anſwer to which, 
the king fent him a few buſhel of oats, 

which he ordered to be ** about 

8 al TAMA 


| The Rb, conduct, when Beit ap- 
parent, was always very noble: thoſe 
who knew him in thoſe years ſpeak © N- 
with rapture. His deportment, dreſs, 
and actions, indicated the future great 
king. The attention with which he con- 
ducted his regiment on review days, 
before his V was always ſignalized; 


and 
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and as the companies marched by, he re- 
mained at ſome diſtance, in a reſpeQtul 
attitude, watching his father eyes, who, 
when he was ſatisfied, would _ the 
1 and ſalure him: = 


The office of che! reptiles de Golz 
(which the prince afterwards command- | 
ed) at preſent under the command of 
prince Ferdinand de Hauſe, uſed for- 
merly to wear their uniforms embroidered 
with gold. The prince aſked permiſſion 
to wear ſilver in future; which he ob- 
tained. When the new uniforms were 
| finiſhed, the prince invited the officers to 
aſſemble on a meadow near Ruppin, 
where frequent entertainments were pre- 
pared for them, Here they found a 

heap of faggots burning, they therefore 
ſeated themſelves round the bonfire, and 
took refreſhments, which were preſented 
to them. As ſoon they began to be 
merry, the. prince ſaid: Well, gentle- 

men, 
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men, ſince we ate all aſſembled together, 
1 think we may as well ſhew the laſt 
honor to the uniform of de Golz.“ In 
ſaying this, he began to ſtrip, and threw 
his coat and waiſtcoat, together with his 
hat, into the fire. All the officers were 
obliged to follow this example, whether 
they were willing or not: but the joke 
did not finiſh' here; for the prince took a 
penknife, and began cutting the cloth of 
his breeches from the lining, and made a 
ſimilar ſacrifice of that, in honor of the 
former commander. This cauſed no 
ſmall confuſion among the officers, for 
none. of them could have foreſeen the 
fate of their coats, much leſs that of 
their breeches. However, they were 
obliged to follow the prince's example, 
although many of their linings were not 
in the beſt condition. On the opening 
of this extraordinary ſcene, ſhame and 
confuſion appeared in many of their 
faces; but after a few minutes conſter- 
nation, 
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nation, this ſtrange phænomenon became 
reconciled to their ideas, and evaporated in 
a general laughter. Having enjoyed this 
joke for ſome time, the new uniforms 
were produced, and diſtributed properly 


among them. 


Frederick always behaved towards his 
mother with the moſt filial attention, as 
was witneſſed on public occaſions,” and 
feſtivities at court. Nor did he ever for- 
get the reſpe& due to his father, though 
he was often treated by him with the 
greateſt ſeverity: of this the hiſtory of 
Brandenburg, iſſued from his royal pen, 
furniſhes us with the moſt convincing 


proofs—as likewiſe does the 1 
anecdote: 


3 


The king hearing that an old invalid 
lived at Potſdam, who had ſerved in 
Frederick the firſt's reign, he ordered his 
chamberlain 
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chataberlkun to ſend for bim. "The mo- 
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e after many eee cam- 


paigns, and battles, where he had been 
preſent; under whoſe command he had 
| ſerved; and many other particulars.— 
The old man gave very ſatisfactory an- 
ſwers; which induced his majeſty to con- 
tinue the converſation. At laſt, the 
| honeſt invalid became ſo free and. talk- 
ative, as to begin of his own accord, in 
the following manner: © I ſhall relate to 
your majeſty a pretty joke.” At the. 
time of your father's being prince, I ſer- 
ved-as ordnance to him.—One day he 
took a journey to Potſdam, in company 
with the duke of Deſſau On the road 
near Zöhlandorff, they found a cowherd 
leeping among the cattle, and began to. 


divert themſelves with cutting off the 


cows tails.— Oh! ſaid the king,” look- - 
ing very ſerious, © that is a falſehood.” 


188715 * to the chamberlain, he 
ordered | 
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ordered the old man ten dollars, and 
walked away; leaving the poor invalid 
in great confuſion, who, doubtleſs, would 


have been more fortunate, had he been 
leſs forward. 


SPS. 


Nothing ever put the king more out 
of humour, than a circumſtance beimg 
made public, which he wiſhed to keep 
ſecret, In the year 1756, juſt before the 
ſeven years war broke out, a ſgrjeant of 
the firſt battalion of guards, ſolicited the 
king for leave to viſit the place of his 
birth in Weſtphalia, © No, my ſon,” 
replied the king, © this is not a time for 
- going home—we are ſoon to march.” 
The ſerjeant had no ſooner withdrawn, 


than the king heard high words paſſing 


among the life-pages in the antichamber. 
He approached the door, and overheard 
their converſation, ** Well, and where 


does the king intend to march,” ſaid one 
; +7 of 
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of them. Without doubt towards 
Sileſia,“ anſwered another. Ha! how 
you are miſtaken,“ replied a third; I 
know better than you all—We are going 
to Saxony.” At that inſtant the king 
threw open the door, and ſaid. No— 
We are going to Spandau.” He really 
ſent this laſt page, who had named the 
march, to the ſaid priſon for a ſhort 
time: no doubt for having abuſed the 
royal confidence. 


. p 
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His majeſty revered the memory of 
the great elector, Frederick William, and 
held him for the greateſt prince of his 
houſe. When the ancient cathedral 
church was pulled down, and the coffins 
removed to the new one, erected in the 
pleaſure garden, the king deſired that 
this grand prince's might be opened. He 
went there accompanied by ſome of his 
adjutants, The elector was ſeen laying 

in 


+ 
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in the coffin, dreſſed in his electorial 
cloak and ornaments, according to the 
faſhion of his times the ruffled neck 
collar; a pair of large fringed gloves; 
yellow boots; and a large perriwig. His 
face was ſtill eaſy to be known. The 
king fixed his eyes on him for a long 
while, and every one ſeemed to be loſt 
in aweful contemplation. At laſt the 
tears of ſenſibility ſtarted in the mo- 
narch's eyes, and rouſed him, as it were, 
from an abyſs of ſolemn reflections on 
futurity. Taking the elector's hand, he 
ſaid to the by-ſtanders: © Gentlemen, he 
did great.things!—ſhut the coffin.” 


2 


There are many inſtances of the un- 
uſual powers of memory which the king 
poſſeſſed : from among which, I will in- 
ſtance a few for the readers ſatisfaction. 
In a diſtrict of the Pruſſian dominions in 
Weſtphalia, the ſubjects are obliged, ac- 


E 2 cording 
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cording to ancient cuſtom, to pay annually 
certain ſums of money to the bailiwick to 
which they belong. Some of them are 
obliged to walk thirty or forty miles to 
pay this money; which, of courſe, takes 
them from their occupations at home. 
—Theſe difficulties cauſed many heavy 
complaints: and a plan was at laſt re- 
folved on, by which, the ſubjects ſhould 
buy themſelves free from the impolts, 
with a ſum proportioned to the intereſts 
or payments. A great number of per- 
ſons avoided the annual impoſts, by pay- 
ing a larger ſum at firſt, Every one of 
ſuch caſes was laid before the king, for 
his approbation. Juſt before the break- 
ing out of the war in Bavaria, reſpecting 
the inheritance of ſucceſſion, a ſimilar 
caſe was laid before the king; but he 
wrote in the margin: · What is to be 
done with this money?“ This queſtiqn 
could not be immediately reſolved, ſince, 
at that time, the army broke up, and all 

was 
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was in a kind of diſturbance. After the 
end of this war, another ſimilar caſe was 
laid before him—and he again wrote in 
the margin: *I have once before aſked, 
to what uſe this money is to be applied?“ 
To obſerve among a thouſand other 
things of great importance, ſuch a tri- 
fling eircumſtance, beſpeaks, undoubt- 
edly, the ſtrongeſt and moſt faithful 
memory. | 


During the review of the troops in 
Pruſſia, the king was accoſted by an old 
woman; who prayed, that her ſon in the 
regiment of guards at Potſdam, might 
have leave to come and viſit her. His 


majeſty anſwered: That cannot be 


done.“ As ſoon as he returned to Potſ- 
dam, he told the ſoldier, his mother de- 
ſired to be remembered to him; and aſ- 
ſured him ſne was in good health. The 
year following, being again in Pruſſia, 
E 3 and 


1 

and ſeeing a woman approach him, he 
immediately recollected his former viſitor; 
and, without waiting for her to ſpeak, 
aſſured her of her ſon's welfare, and that 
he would be happy to ſee her at Potſ- 
dam, | 


After the battle of Leuthen, a great 
number of Auſtrian officers, taken pri- 
ſoners, were preſented to the king. He 
. converſed with many, reſpecting their 
Parents, grandfathers, and relations; and 
enquired after ſo many particular cir- 
cumſtances, that all thoſe on whom this 
honor was conferred, were amazed, and 
at a loſs to comprehend, how the king 
could poſſibly come to the knowledge, 
of what they themſelves, though imme- 
diately concerned, had no remembrance 
of: —and they went away full of admi- 
ration of a monarch, who was their 
greateſt enemy. | 7 

bs Before 


Before the king came to the crown, 
and in the beginning of his reign, he 
was very fond of monkies; and kept 
ſome in his apartment, peculiarly dreſſ- 
ea, to which he gave different names. 

| Theſe creatures liſtened to his voice, and 
obeyed his commands; but never mind- _ 
ed any of the royal ſervants. One of the 
monkies accidentally getting looſe, crept 
under a covered table. The king, ſup- 
poſing he was in the antichamber, opened 
the door, and called out“ Well, will 
his majeſty*s counſellor come forward!” 
_ chancery clerk, having ſome papers 

to deliver, happened to be in the ſaid 
antichamber ; and,, ſuppoſing himſelf 
called, approached with many reverend 
bows. The king, ſomewhat ſurpriſed” 
at this man's appearing, ſaid, I did | 
not mean you—however, let it be ſo; 
you ſhall be a * king's counſellor. 

5 One 


* This rank is often conferred as mere title, 
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One day, while the king was looking 
out of the window, he heard a noiſe + 
behind him ; and ſaw, through the open- 
ing of his arm, the page in waiting take 
his ſauff-box from the table, admire it 
ſome time, and at laſt open it and take a 
pinch. He did not diſturb him; but 
ſhortly after ſhut the window, took the 
box in his hand, and.aſked the page if he 
liked it. Struck with the queſtion, he 
heſitated to anſwer : but the king repeat- 


ing it, he at laſt ſaid, with a wenn 
voice Yes.” « Well then, take it,” 
replied his majeſty, © it is too ſmall for 
— 


* 


The king was not very fond of grant- 
ing patents of nobility; for he valued 
the ancient nobles, who had furniſhed 
him with ſo many brave perſons, and 
which rank he wiſhed to ſee reſtored to 
| Its 
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its original luſtre. He therefore ſeldom 
ennobled- any other perſons but officers 
of great merit. During the ſeven years 
war, his nobility had been ſo much de- 
_ creaſed, that it was impoſſible to fill all 
the vacant commiſſions with noblemen; 
and the commanders in chief were under 
the neceſſity of employing ſerjeants, and 
inferior officers, in lieu of them. Theſe 
were moſtly diſmiſſed at the end of the 
war, and employed in civil affairs: but 
ſuch as were particularly recommended 
by their generals, remained in their mili- 
tary ſtations, and were ennobled by the 
king. 


— — 


On the review of a certain regiment, 
the king met with an officer who was not 
a nobleman. He therefore ſaid to the 
general“ You muſt endeavour to get 

rid of this man, he is not a nobleman.” 


— If your majeſty is pleaſed 0 inſiſt 
that ſuch officers of merit ſhould be diſ- 


miſled, 
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miſſed, ray regiment will not in future 
be able to conduct itſelf with its wonted 
bravery.” © Well then, he muſt be 
ennobled,” replied the king---and grant- 
ed him a diploma free of all expence. 


— 


A certain perſon boaſted, of having 
rendered important ſervices to the king; 
and deſired to be elevated to the rank of 
a nobleman. The king wrote on the 
margin of the petition: On ne devient 
ennobli par la plume, mais par l'epẽe.“ 
is not the pen, but the ſword, that 
ennobles us. | 


. * 


The king did not like double, or com- 
pound names. One day an ancient no- 
bleman prayed his majeſty, to permit 
him to add a lady's name to his own, 
who had left him all her fortune. His 

anſwer 
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anſwer was: This man has one name 
already—therefore another would be of 


no ſervice to him.“ 


8 
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Though our hero, during the middle 
and latter part of his life, diſplayed the 
philoſopher, yet he was often ſo ſtrongly 
prejudiced in favour of nobility, that it 
might juſtly be eſteemed a weakneſs. As 
king and politician, he ſtands juſtified : 
but, as citizen of the world, his conduct 
in this inſtance is doubtleſs exception- 
able. 


During one of the annual reviews, the 
king happened to aſk an officer his name. 
After hearing it“ Oh, you are not a 


nobleman,” ſaid he. The officer replied, 


with great calmneſs — The emperor 
Rodolphus the ſecond, has already in- 
flicted a penalty of ten marks ſterling, 
on every one who ſhould diſpute my 
Book | nobility.” 
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nobility.” “ Your humble ſervant,” re- 
joined the king“ I am rather too poor 
at preſent :” and rode off full ſpeed. 


- 


An old officer applied to the king for 
permiſſion to wear again the order, De la 
generoſitẽ, which he had obtained from 
Frederick William: but which had been 
aboliſhed by his majeſty. The king 
wrote under his petition—* For what I 
care, you may wear all the aboliſhed 
orders.” 


In one of the battles, during the ſeven 
years war, an officer of the dragoons ſig- 
nalized himſelf in the king's preſence, 
with extraordinary bravery, His majeſty 
ſent him the order, Pour le mérite, as a 
reward for his actions. But when the 


officer, being poſſeſſed of no fortune, 


heard, 
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heard, after the firſt emotions of joy, that 
he was to pay ten ducats to the ſecretary 
of adjutantſhip, he ſent the order back, 
with thanks and excuſes, in behalf of his 
poverty, which made it impoſſible for 
him to pay the ſum required, Soon after, 
he was ordered to the King's tent. 
« Here,” ſaid his majeſty, are an hun- 
dred ducats,” pointing to a table, and 
here is the order—chuſe which you 
pleaſe.” The officer laid hold of the 
money. You have no honor in your 
veins,” ſaid the king, and ſent him away. 
In the war, for the ſucceſſion of inheri- 


|  . tance in Bavaria, the ſame officer engaged 


his majeſty's attention again, on a certain 
occaſion, and obtained the order for the 
ſecond time. When he made his ac- 
knowledgements, he mentioned his for- 
mer miſtake, and faid—* he then ac- 
cepted the order with the greateſt plea- 
ſure, ſince he was in poſſeſſion of a com- 
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+ pany, and, of courſe, able to pay the 
uſual expence of the ſame.” 


—_— 


— 


In the ſeven years war, at the time, 
when the landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel joined 
the army, the king iſſued ſeveral orders 
againſt plundering; and even inflicted the 
puniſhment of death on every one, with- 
out the leaſt regard to rank, or perſon, 
who ſhould be convicted of ſuch like of- 
fence. The landgrave's men were either 
ignorant of theſe orders, or ſuppoſed they 
did not concern them: therefore, they 
ſurpriſed the inhabitants of a ſmall vil- 
lage, and forcibly took ſome horned 
cattle from them. In order to conceal = 
their prey, and the better to avoid ſuſpi- 
cion, they covered it with horſe cloths, 
on which were embroidered the land- 
_  grave's arms, with the motto—*© Honi 
 Joit qui mal y penſe.”” The king hap- 
pened to meet the proceſſion, and imme- 
| br diately - 
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diately diſcovered the affair: ſhaking his 
head, he ſaid to his attendants, with a 
ſmile, „I cannot take notice of this, for 
there ſtands, plainly written — Evil be 
to bim that evil thinks.” 


„ 


In one of the forced marches, during 

the ſame war, the king rode beſide his 
cavalry, and heard a trooper, at a very 
little diſtance, make a horrid noiſe with 
curſing and ſwearing. He immediately 
rode up to him; and heard him exclaim, 
among many other ſhocking oaths, © I 
wiſh this damned fort of life at an end.” 
& You' are | very | right, my boy,” cried 


the king, — © 7 wiſh the ſame——but 


what can we do ?——We muſt have pa- 


tience until it is peace.” With ſuch lenity” 
did the king behave to his - ſoldiers,  al- 


though they deſerved to be reproached— 
; nay, even puniſhed, This accounts, in 
| ſome meaſure, why the Pruſſian troops 
ſurmounted 


— 
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ſurmounted the greateſt dangers, and 
gained the moſt glorious victories under 
ſuch a leader as Frederick, Auer called 


the great. 


— 


When, in the year 1762, the king | 
ſtormed the hills of Burkerſdorff, he hap- 
pened to meet. a wounded muſqueteer. 
„ How is it?” ſays the monarch. — 
„Thank heaven,” replied the ſoldier, 
“ all is. well—the enemy are flying, 
and we are conquering.” “ Thou art 
wounded, my ſon ;” ſaid the king, © there | 
is ſomething to dreſs your wound,” 
reaching him his handkerchief. © I do 
not wonder,” ſaid Ezernichef, who rode 
by his majeſty's ſide, that you are 
ſerved with ſo much zeal, ſince you 


treat your ſoldiers with ſo much ten- 
derneſs.“ 


On 


49 | 


On a certain review, the king per- 
ceiving an officer with a large ſcar in 
his face, ſaid That is, doubtleſs, a 
bottle ſtroke.” —** Yes,” replied the offi- 
cer, © the tavern was near Leuthen,“ 
and your majeſty filled the glaſſes.” 


One of the king's treaſurers petitioned - 
to have reſtored to him, a certain allow- 
ance of wine, which he had in the late 
king's reign, -but of which he had been 

| deprived by his preſent majeſty. The 
anſwer he received, was this:“ No, 
no wine;” © my treaſurers muſt keep 
ſober.” This expreſſion, in the original. 
is in rhyme, | Pee 
F At 


1 


* The place where a famous battle was fought, 
2s before mentioned, g | 


1 
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At a review, the king aſked general 
de Koſchenbar, whom he held in great 
eſteem, where he lived.” © In the 
Cloiſter ſtreet,” anſwered the general— 
« It is a melancholy quarter; for the 
chimes are continually playing pſalms or 
hymns, in long tedious diſmal tunes.” 
Well,“ replied the king, © order them 
to play you ſomething merry in future.” 
From that time, till the nobleman's death, 

they always played minuets, cheerful airs, 


and lively ſongs. 


Before the ſeven years war, the king, 
one day, paid a viſit to a generaP's lady, 
who kept ſome tal} handſome men in 
her ſervice, © It is @ pity,” ſaid his ma- 
jeſty to his attendants, © ſuch fine fellows 
* ſhould wait on a woman.” Some of them 
replied, It needs only your pleaſure, 

| fire, 
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fire, to. have them yourſelf,” « Yes,” 


faid the king, © but ſuch a thing ſhould 


be done with the utmoſt diſcretion.” —— 
The day following, all the ſtreets in Ber- 
lin were inveſted with patroles, taking up 
young ſhopmen, hair-dreſſers, ſervants 
from behind carriages, and carrying them 


| 10 different guard-houſes. The citizens 


were all ſurpriſed and terrified at theſe 
violent proceedings. Nobody was ſeen 
in the ſtreets; the houſes were ſhut up; 
and great complaints reſounded from all 
quarters, When the king heard of what 
had paſt, he flew in a violent rage, gave 
immediate orders for all the people to be 
releaſed, and cauſed it to be publiſhed 
with all ſpeed, that no perſon need be ap- 


prehenſive of ſimilar commotions in fu- 5 
ture, ſince this had been carried on en- 


tirely againſt his will and knowledge. 


This affair gave him ſo much pain, that 
he frequently declared it the unhappieſt 


day he had known in his whole reign. 
Fig; Many 
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Many may perhaps remember, after the 
ſecond Sileſian war, there was a great miſ- 
underſtanding between his majeſty and the 
famous field marſhal, count de Schwerin; 
in conſequence of which, the latter re- 
tired to his eſtate; where he remained, 
without ſeeing his regiment or the court, 
a conſiderable time. At laſt the king 
wrote to him, and aſked* whether he had 
entirely forſaken Berlin. The count con- 
ſidered this as a command which he was 
obliged to obey, and went there immedi- 
| ately. The late chamber huſſar, Tauber, 
related the firſt meeting between theſe 
heroes, in the following manner: — 
Schwerin went at eight o' clock in the 
morning to the king's antichamber, and 
ſaid to Tauber, Good morrow, my 
. Jon,” „is the king dreſſed, and in his 
apartment?“ —* Yes, your excellence.“ 
Is he in good humour? or have you 
5 ; | diſcovered 


% 
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diſcovered ſymptoms of ill temper in his 


countenance ?”— Not in the leaſt; I 


am going to ſerve him with coffee.“ 
Then tell him, I am here,” ſaid the 


count. When Tauber announced the 


field marſhal's arrival, the king made 
no reply, but took his flute and walked 
about the room, playing for a full quar- 
ter of an hour; then throwing aſide the 


inſtrument, he put on his ſword, and bid ; 
the count to come in, Tauber opened - 
the door, and beckoned him to ap- 


proach. As ſoon as the king ſaw him, 
he ſfaid——* Good merrow, Schwerin: 
How do you do?” and then made a ſign 


for Tauber to retire, But he remained 
at the outſide. of the door, and ſoon heard 


the converſation become very loud ; and 


at laſt ſo very violent, that he began to 


apprehend the worſt of conſequences. 


But ſoon after, their voices became more 


moderate, and at laſt quite low, The 


door opened Schwerin bowed with a ſe- 


3 rene 
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rene aſpect; and the king ſaid, © I ſhall 
exper? your excellency at dinner to day.” — 
In this unaccountable manner, happened 

the reconciliation of theſe two great 
men. get | 


w . 1 * OT _ 


14 

General de Buttler, having ſerved in 
the king's guards as colonel, took his 
diſmiſfion as general, in conſequence of 
| his bad ſtate of health, and retired to a 
ſmall city, called Zieſar, to ſpend the re- 
mainder of his days in quiet and repoſe, 
It was the cuſtom of the ſwineherd, in this 
place, to blow his herd together on the 
break of day, juſt oppoſite the general's 
dwelling, whereby he was diſturbed 
daily, in the moſt diſagreeable manner. 
The general gave orders to the man to 
blow at a little diſtance from his houſe ; 
but the headſtrong fellow maintained, it 
was. his duty to aſſemble his herd at the 
uſual ſpot, and no where elſe, The ge- 
| neral 


0 
neral then applied to a magiſtrate; ho 
returned for anſwer, That he hoped the 
general was not come there with an in- 
tention to infringe on the eſtabliſhed 
rights, cuſtoms, privileges, and freedom 
of their city: it being an old cuſtom for 
the ſwineherd to call his hogs together at 
that place. He hoped the general would 
conſider the matter properly, and let it 
reſt there.” He did conſider it, and or- 
dered his valet de chambre to welcome 
the ſwineherd next morning, with a good 
horſe-whipping, in order to weaken his 
inclination for diſturbing him in future. 
The valet executed his command with 
the utmoſt preciſion, and the affair was. 
made actionable. The magiſtrate, highly 
offended, applied immediately to the 
king for his deciſion: obſerving, at the 
ſame time, that by ſimilar violences, the 
rights and privileges of their _ were 
| materially Injured, . 
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The king wrote under this repreſen- 
tation: © You are all a ſet of villains.” 


And to general, Buttler, the nn 
letter: 


« My dear general, 


<* I am very ſorry you are retired to a 


ſpot, where, even the ſwineherd will not 


let you live in peace. You might have 
found a better place in my dominions: 
but, for the future, I have taken care you 


ſhall not be diſturbed. 


FREDERICK.” 


—_ 


In the year 1778, an honeſt citizen of 
Berlin, wrote to the king, that he was 
born in the ſame year with his majeſty: 
—and, notwithſtanding all his induſtry 
through life, he had not gained ſufficient 


to enable him to have his houſe repaired, 


which threatened to fall on his head. He 
therefore prayed, ſince the king rebuilt 
= 4 many 
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many houſes, he would be pleaſed to 
include his in the number. His majeſty, 
pleaſed with the man's frankneſs, com- 
plied with his requeſt, though at that 
time, 'no money had been aſſigned for 
building houſes. 


In the king's guard there was an au- 
ditor, who was a great favorite of his. 
One day he ordered, that the baggage 
ſhould paſs through the batralions. The 
auditor had ſlept too long, therefore, 
neglected the proper time to bring it 
through, which diſpleaſed his majeſty 
very much. The ſame orders were iſſued 
for the next day; and the auditor, being 
more careful, got the baggage through” 
at the right hour.. The king rode up to 
him, and ſaid: * Well, fir, why ſhould 
it go better to day than it did yeſterday?” 
«© Pleaſe your majeſty, the diſpoſition to 

"IA day 
» / 
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day was more favourable.“ The king 
ſmiled, and left him, ſaying, © * 
mi Domine! 


li 
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To reward' a particular major for his 
bravery, the king conferred on him, the 
order Pour le merite. The major returned 
thanks, but added the words: ©, It can- 
not avail me.” © Well then, you ſhall 
have a governor's place.“ Your ma- 
jeſty is too gracious—it cannot avail me.” 

Then you ſhall enjoy a yearly penſion.” 
I humbly thank you, fire, I do not 
deſerve ſo much favor—it cannot avail 
me.” The king was now filent. When 
the major had taken his leave, he ſaid, 

to thoſe preſent : © I know not what this 
man would have: what in the name of 
ſenſe can' be given him, that may avail 


bim?“ It was then explained to his ma- 


jeſty, that the major had the ill habit of 
wang” to W phraſe he uttered, © It 
| | cannot 


- 
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cannot avail me.” © I ſhould have known 


that before,” replied the monarch, for 
indeed ] have given him too much." 


— —-— — — 


During the Bavarian war of ſucceſſion, 
the king was ſo much pleaſed at the pru- 
dence with which the young prince (now 
reigning king) had commanded the corps 
entruſted to his care, that in returning 
from Bohemia, his majeſty went to meet 
him, and received him with a very ſerene 
countenance, ſaying: * From this hour, 
I no longer conſider you as my nephew.“ 


But ſeeing the prince ſurpriſed at this 


addreſs, he added: © I look upon you as 
my ſon—you have done every thing that 
might have been expected from the moſt _ 

experienced penerals!”—And embraced + 
him with the utmoſt tenderneſs. | 


—— 


The king was always very anxious to 
make ſome ſort of proviſion for his in- 
: valids; 
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valids; for he greatly valued the ſervices 
they had done their country, and wiſhed 
to reward them as much as poſſible. On 
the directory general's enquiry, in 1752, 
whether the clerk“ of the gate at Dar- 
deſheim, called Werner, ſhould be dif- 
miſſed for his ill conduct. The king 
wrote on the margin of the repreſentation: 
« Old ſoldiers, who have ſhed blood in the 
ſervice of their country, ſhould not be turned 
out in this manner.” 5 | 


- 


One time the king ſtood godfather to 
a general's child. The clergyman who 
chriſtened it, only made uſe of the fol- 
lowing expreſſion : “ Since it is required 
that chriſtians children ſhould be bap- 
tized, I do therefore, in performing the 
holy ceremony, give the name of Frede- 

rick 


* An officer of the cuſtoms, who gives and re- 
ceives the cockets for commodities which paſs 
through the gates of the city. 
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rick to this infant, and baptize it in 


the name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghoſt: Amen.” The king was ſo plea- 


ſed with this conciſeneſs, he ſaid to the 
miniſter :—© TI ſhall remember you.” 
Which he ſoon proved, by promoting 
him to a ſtation as conſiderable as it was 
profitable. | 


A lieutenant of the cavalry, obtained 
leave to take poſſeſſion of his father's 
eſtate. He was a very good manager; 
built his own houſe; cultivated his land; 
and eſtabliſhed a colony on an almoſt 
barren ground. By degrees he built 
forty houſes, which, together with a ſmall 
garden and field, he ſettled on his new 
inhabitants, for an hereditary rent. Va- 


rious manufacturers came to ſettle on 

this ſpot: the houſes encreaſed, and the 
whole colony was ſoon in a flouriſhing 
ſtate. The king, always attentive to the 
proceedings 


— 
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proceedings of his ſubjects, ſoon came to 
a knowledge of this, and ſent this uſeful 
and induſtrious vaſſal an invitation. 1 
hear,” ſaid the king, © you are a great 
ceconomiſt. Pray is it true, that you 
have eſtabliſhed a colony?“ © Yes, your 


majeſty : I found on entering the premiſes, ' 


the ſpot well adapted, and which I could 


not have employed ſo well for any other. 


' purpoſe.” “ How many houſes have 


you built?” © Out of my own purſe. 


forty: but at preſent there are different 
perſons who have eſtabliſhed themſelves 
there, at their own expence.” Whence 


my own foreſt, fire.” © Could the 
foreſt bear it?” © Yes, your majeſty.” 
« Whence did you get your ſubjects ?” 
They conſiſt chiefly of Saxons, and 
other foreigners.” The ,king looked 
very well pleaſed, and clapping him on 
the ſhoulder, ſaid : * Well done my 
dear Nen: how much may the whole 

have 


did you furniſh all the timber?” “ From 
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have coſt you? Why did not you apply 
to me for aſſiſtance?” „I wanted but 
little ready caſh—and did not know 
whether I ſhould ſucceed. Reckoning 
the timber and irs carriage, I may have 
expended ſome thouſands; but this ca- 
pital bears already its intereſt, and my 


revenues have ſince conſiderably in- 


creaſed.” Well, your diſburſements 


Il be repaid you,” ſaid the monarch. 


ot long after, this nobleman received an 
ignment, of the king's own hand writ- 
ing, for the ſum of 12,000 rix dollars. 


Mr. Dekker, metropolitan in the army, | 


lately deceaſed, was in high favour with 


the king; inſomuch, that he took great 
liberties when his majeſty jeſted with © 


him. One day as he was walking, ſeem- 


ingly buried in thought, he drew the 


| king's attention—who rode up to him, 
_ and 


* 
mn 
* 
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and ſaid, IWhere do you come from? 


From viliting the ſick, your majeſty.” 


* Oh! pray go and viſit my mare; ſhe 
is very bad.” With all my heart, 


_ fire.” The metropolitan kept his word, 


and went immediately to the ſtables 
made a minute enquiry into the diſorder 
of this favorite animal ; and adviſed the 
ſurveyor of the ſtables in what manner 


ſhe might probably be cured. He after- 
wards went to the king's paymaſter, and 


deſired payment of the following note: 


a Received from the royal treaſury 


this day, the ſum of one hundred dol- 


Jars, for a viſit to his majeſty's ſick mare 


Aas alſo for having adminiſtered good 
and whole ſome advice on the occaſion : 
- wherefore this diſcharge is humbly and 


thankfully given in full of all demands. 
Dzxxxs, Field Metropolitan.“ 


The 
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The paymaſter, ſtruck with fuch an 
aſtoniſhing demand, carried the receipt 
to the king—who frowned at” firſt ; but 
ſoon after ſmiled, and ſaid: This may 


paſs for once, and you may pay the money; 
but do not let him come a ſecond time.” 


„ 


. ( 


At a perſonal interview between the 
king and the emperor, the former con- 
ducting the latter up ſtairs, he refuſed to 
walk before. Both ſtopped, neither wil- 
ling to take the lead. At laſt the em- 
peror ſaid, Oh, fir! if you chooſe to 
begin manceuvring with me, I ſhall get 
the worſt of it, and be obliged to go 
wherever it pleaſes you.” And there- 
upon walked before. | 


— * 


It would be doing injuſtice to the great 
Frederick, to accuſe him of having been 
fond of the cruelties of war which he 


G6 ever 
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ever held in abhorrence. When count de 
Sekkendorff came to Berlin, to implore 
the king's aſſiſtance againſt the enemies 
of the unfortunate Charles VII. the mo- 
narch was deaf to all ſupplications. On 
the parade, he pointed out a regiment to 
the count, which had ſuffered very much 
during the firſt Sileſian war, and faid : 
Look there what the war has coſt me 
---this regiment has loſt above half its 
number. Shall I again expoſe my ſub- 
jects to the danger of being maſſacred i in 
in ſo horrid a manner?“ 


During the king's long reign, he had 
experienced ſo many impoſitions from all . 
ranks of men, that it is no great matter 
of ſurpriſe that in the latter part of his 
life he grew very ſuſpicious, and ima- 
gined he was deceived by every body. 
| Returning from a review, which had 
drawn an uncommon concourſe of people 

| „ 
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together, « one of * princes, who rode 
by the king's ſide, aſked—* Pleaſe your 
majeſty- In what manner do you ſup- 
poſe that all theſe people maintain them- 
ſelves ?” The king replied, © They cheat 
one another---but I am cheated by all.” 


His majeſty ſuſpected particularly, that 
the commiſſaries of ſtores and proviſions, 
who ſerved during the ſeven years war, 
had all defrauded him without exception. 
The widow of one of theſe, humbly re- 
preſented to the king, that her huſband 
was dead---and having always acted in 
his ſervice with honeſty and nen 
he had not been able to ſave any thing 


conſequently had left her in miſerable 2 
circumſtances, His majeſty wrote on 


the margin of the petition “ I tied the 
aſs to the e did he noi A 
better ?® 


G 2 2 Moſt 
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Moſt heroes, in ancient and modern 
hiſtory, found a pleaſure in ſhewing 
themſelves in what they ſhone moſt. 
Frederick was one of the greateſt among 
them: but his more tender heart pre- 
ferred the ſofter arts of peace. His na- 
tural bent was towards philoſophy :—he 
abhorred the ſhedding of human blood : 
and, after the battle of Leuthen, which 
was ſo glorious to him, he ſaid, on be- 
holding the ſpot of contention, in a mov- 
ing tone, and with glittering eyes— 

* When ſpall 1 the end of my ſorrows.” 


— 


A candidate for holy orders, from the 
county of Thuringia, came to Ber- 
lin, with the hope of obtaining a liveli- 
hood there, by the inſtruction of youth. 
He left his own country, to avoid being 
forced into a marriage with a woman he 


diſliked. 
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diliked, His whole fortune amounted to 
no more than 400 rix dollars, which he 
brought with him in Batzen (a ſmall 
coin), which the King of Pruſſia had pro- 
hibited in his dominions; when he was 
therefore ſearched at Berlin, his money 
was taken from him. He pleaded igno- 
rance of the prohibition, but all in vain. 
After many fruitleſs endeavours to recover 
it, he was at laſt perſuaded to apply to 
the king. Accordingly, he drew up a 
memorial, and, without a farthing of mo- 
ney, as ſoon as the city gates were opened, 
fat off for Potſdam. He was ſo fortunate 
to ſee the king in the palace yard, ma- 
nceuvring his troops, After which, his 
majeſty went into the garden, and four 
officers only remained in the yard, Per- 
ceiving the poor fellow ſtand in a very 
humiliating poſition, with a paper in his 
hand, they wept up to him, and enquired 
his buſineſs: which,” when he had com- 
municated, they told him the king was 
G * unuſually 
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unuſually gracious that morning; and ad- 
viſed him, by all means, to follow him 
cloſe, aſſuring him of ſucceſs. He 
thanked them; but was ſeized with ſuch 
an uncommon. fear, at the idea of ſpeak- 
ing to a king, that he had not power to 
advance, and the officers were obliged to 
drag him into the garden, as it were, by 
force. They found his majeſty talk- 
ing to the gardener, with his back to them. 
Stopping at ſome little diſtance, one of 
them, in a low voice, commanded the 
young man what to do, in the following 

manner : 


Tour hat under the left arm. 
Right foot foremoſt. 
Breaſt forwayds. 
Head higher. 
Paper in your right hand, thus 


And away they all walked turning their 
heads very often, to ſee whether he re- 
mained in the ſame 15 85 They had 

ä ſcarce 
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ſcarce left the garden, when his majeſty 
turned and perceived this extraordinary 
ſtatue ; which had ſuch an uncommon ap- 
pearance, he could not refrain from 
laughing; but ſent the gardener for the 
paper, and walked away with it. Shortly 
after, he returned, beckoned the poor 
candidate to approach, and addreſſed him 
in theſe words: 


«© Dear Thuringer, 


« ] find your intention for coming to 
Berlin, is to inſtruct youth; and that you 
have been deprived of your money by 
my officers of the cuſtoms. Make your- 
ſelf eaſy—it ſhall be returned to you cum 
intereſſe. But, my good man, it is dear 
living at Berlin: before you can be ac- 
quainted, and get into employment, your 
money will.be exhauſted—and what are 
you to do then?” The poor ſtranger's 
reſpect, being too great for him to reply 
his majeſty, to give him confidence, 

= aſked 
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aſked him ſeveral queſtions concerning 
the univerſity where he had ſtudied ; and 
alſo, the different profeſſors names. But 
the young man continued ſtupidly ſilent: 
he therefore left him, and ordered a cham- 
ber huſſar to take him into an elegant 
apartment, and let him have a good din- 
ner, and plenty of wine. This was a 
moſt welcome order, for one who. fad not 
taſted bread for twenty-ſeven hours. 
While he was enjoying this unexpected 
meal, one of the king's ſecretaries brovght 
him a letter, which he was to take to the 
cuſtom-houſe at Berlin ; . and gave him, 
at the ſame time, five and twenty ducats 
and one Frederick d'or, to defray his ex- 
pences. Having delivered the letter, he 
received the full value of his Batzen coin, 
and forty dollars, which his majeſty had 
ordered beſides. Being once more in 


poſſeſſion of his money, after returning 


thanks to the king, for his particular 
bananen towards him, he bid adieu to 
; : Berlin, 
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Berlin, and returned to Thuringia - per- 
ſuaded that it would be better for him to 
marry a woman that he was not fond of, 
rather than endeavour to hazard the get- 
ting his bread in a ſtrange country.“ 


PF. 


CABINET ORDERS. . / 


„Well beloved private ſtate miniſters, 
de Coceji, de Broich, and d'Arnim—It 
cannot but be recent in your memories, 
how many ſerious ordinances and regula- 
tions have been made, reſpecting the 
abridgement of tedious law-ſuits ; which 
are deſtructive to the ſubjects of all ſtates. 
But being almoſt daily convinced, by fad 
experience, that notwithſtanding all my 
regulations, no real juſtice is to be found 
in the country, which groans under the 
protractions, owing to the chicaneries of 
attornies, &c. I do herewith, once more, 
moſt graciouſly command you to take 
into your ſerious conſideration, an affair 
8 | == 
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ſo important to the kingdom in general, 
as it is ſalutary to every individual in par- 
ticular; and to endeavour, in every cham- 
ber of juſtice, that ſuch unalterable regu- 
lations ſhall be formed; that, according 
to circumſtances, all law proceedings 
mall, without any ingenious procraſtina- 
tions, or unneceſſary delays, be juſtly and 
truly decided in the Tpace of one year. 
I rely entirely upon you; and hope, that 
after mature conſideration, you will de- 
viſe ſuch means as ſhall fully anſwer the 
intended purpoſe. 28 


I am, your affectionate king, 


FREDERICK.” 


Berlin, January 14th, 1745. 


** It having been repreſented to his 
| majeſty, our gracious king, by d'Uker- 
mann, captain of the guards, that the 
: | ſerjeant 


7 

ſerjeant at law of the court of juſtice in 
Pomerania, has commenced an action 
againſt him, reſpecting a piece of wood- 
land, ſituated near and belonging to his 
eſtate of Roggow: which has been in the 
' poſſeſſion of him and his anceſtors for 
theſe ninety years paſt. But ſince, by a 
late particular ordinance, his majeſty has 
poſitively declared it abſolutely againſt 
his royal will, that any of his ſubjects 
| ſhall be proſecuted by the chicaneries of 
lawyers, or tired out with tedious ſuits at 
law : the directory general is hereby gra- 
ciouſly ordered, not only to acquaint the 
aforementioned court of juſtice, that the 
| proceſs in queſtion ſhall be entirely - 
quaſhed ; but alſo to make it known, by 
circular mandates, to all war and domain 
departments, that, for the future, the no- 
bilicy, gentry, and all individuals, enjoy- 
ing certain territories or privileges, of 
what deſcription or denomination ſoever, 
ſhall never be diſputed them by the Offi- 

| 5 cium 


* 
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A cium Fiſci, under any pretence; but, on 
the contrary, they ſhall be effectually pro- 
tected in their lawful poſſeſſions. 


| FREDERICK.” 
Berlin, 28th January, 1747. 
To the Directory General. 


— 


Potſdam, October 24th, 1755. 
„ Well born and beloved, 


« Having ſeen by your letter of the 
22d inſtant, with as much ſurpriſe as 
concern, that your huſband, my beloved 
and faithful lord chancellor, baron de 
Coceji, is dead, I do hereby graciouſly 
and ſincerely condole with you on this 
loſs; which, in conſideration of his great 
merit, is irreparable to me in particular, 
and to the country at large. You may 
be aſſured, I ſhall ever revere his memory, 
and take pleaſure in all opportunities of 
rendering you and your family ſervice; 
| 55 who, 


In 


who, as well as yourſelf, may rely on 


my favor and protection. Being reſolved 


to perpetuate the memory of your huſ- 
band, by erefting a marble ſtatue to 
him in the college yard at Berlin, you 
will oblige me by chuſing one of his beſt 
portraits, and delivering it for a ſhort 
time to Mr. Adami, the royal ſculptor, 
for the intended purpoſe. 


I am your gracious king, 


FREDERICK.” 


To the widow of the Lord Chancellor 
de Coceji. 


2 


: 


to My dear lord chancellor de Jar- 


riges, 


— 


— 


In reply to your report, made hs | 


23d inſtant, I muſt confeſs that all your 
reaſons therein mentioned, reſpecting the 
citizens law ſuit who were burnt out at 

Frankfurth, 
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Frankfurth, which has been protracted 
theſe three years, cannot take away the 


idea, how unpardonable it is that ſuch 


poor people, who can neither live on 
their deſtroyed eſtates, nor deviſe means 
for a re · eſtabliſnment, are, as it were by 
force, and through the chicanery of the 
law, reduced to beggary. This is not 
the only caſe ſo ſhamefully delayed - but 


many others are come to my knowledge; 


therefore, it is incumbent on you to in- 


troduce better methods, by which the 
proceedings may be effectually ſhortened, 
and made leſs expenſive to the parties: 
as alſo to inſpe& the different colleges : 
and in caſe any of the judges, or coun- 
ſellors ſhould be found guilty of neglect, 
in ſimilar matters, to make a SIP ex- 
ample of them. 


ſ 


1am your affectionate king, 


F REDERICK. 2 


| Potſdam, Sept. 24th, as 
A lady 


— 


* 4 
, Ars 
»® a7 


was 
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A lady, much in debt, brought a com- 
plaint to the cabinet, that her creditors 
would make her pay intereſt for the time 
granted her for liquidation. His majeſty xx 
returned the following reſolution. ? 


c Well beloved, 


« As much pity as your circumſtances, 
related the 23d inſtant, did excite, as 
little am I capable of protecting you 
from your creditors, in the manner you 
require. The time granted you for pay- 
ing your debts, does not in the leaſt an- 
nul their claim of legal intereſt; on the 

| contrary, it makes the obligation ſelf- - 
evident; and from which you cannot poſ- 
ſibly be releaſed by me, nor any court 
whatever. Neither birth, rank, nor for- 
tune, have the leaſt intereſt | in matters of 
Juſtice, 
I am W ie 
| Your gracious king, 
|  -- FREDERICK.” 
2 Potſdam, October 27th, 1772. 


6 


— _— 


Right learned, beloved, faichful 


Did all German poets paint with as 
much taſte as yourſelf, in the pieces you 
have ſent me; and did the ſame genius 
and underſtanding prevail i in their writ- 
| ings, as adorn the two ſmall collections 
of letters you have added I, as a father 
of my country, ſhould ſoon ſee my pa- 
ternal wiſhes fulfilled, and German lite- 
rature, in point of dignity and elegance, 
equal any other. Your three works open 
to me this pleaſing proſpect Lou have 
my entire approbation, which, I hope, 
will animate you to farther exertions of 
beautifying and bringing to perfection, 
the language of our mother country. 


I am your gracious king, 


FREDERICK.” 
To the maſter of arts and | 
corrector, Moritz. 


The 
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— 


The king once, in a journey to Weſt⸗ 


phalia, changed horſes at Schauen, the 
diſtrict of which is independent, belong- 


ing to the lords de Grote. The then 
profeſſor, received his majeſty with this 


compliment: That he was rejoiced to 
ſee him on his territories, &c.“ The 
king ſmiled, and faid to his attendants: 


„ Voila deux ſouverains qui ſe recon- 


trent.”—See here is a meeting of two ſove- 
reigns. 


A very young graduate, juſt come 


from college, applied to the king, by a 


formal petition, for a very important 
ſuperviſor's place, juſt then become va- © 


cant. His majeſty, being much diſ- 


pleaſed with the youth's aſſurance and 


ſelf-conceit, wrote under the petition, 


inſtead of any poſitive anſwer: * 2 Samuel, 
H chap; 


Cin J 


chap. x. verſe 5.” Which the young man 
found, on inſpection, to be: Tarry at 
Fericho till yo beard i is grown, and then 
come en., | | 


The king's undaunted ſpirit, and in- 
difference 1 in manifeſt dangers, were cer- 
| tainly as extraordinary as all his actions 
in general. Very early, and even before 
this great man had been uſed to the leaſt 
dangers of war, his intrepidity ſhone on 
many occaſions. Among others, he went 
one day, during his firſt campaign, on 
the borders of the river Rhine, to recon- 
noitre the defiles of Philipſburgh; and, 
riding through a thin wood, attended by 
a large ſuite, the cannon balls accom- 
panied him the whole way, and ſhattered 
many trees around him; yet the monarch 
| kept on his flow. pace; and the hand 
which held his bridle, did not betray the 
| leaft fearful motion. Thoſe who watched 
him, 
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him, with anxious glances, on ſo trying 
an occaſion, obſerved on the contrary, 
that he calmly continued to converſe with 
the generals around him, who admired 
his courage, in this viſible danger, _ 
ſurpriſe and admiration. 


—— 


In the year 1782, ſome mines were 
blown up near Potſdam, in the king's 
preſence, which had been laid the au- 
tumn before, in order to know whether 
the gunpowder would keep the winter. 
The effect anſwered every expectation: 
but the officers were not a little alarmed, 
when on the exploſion of the grenades, 
with which one of the mines was filled, a 
piece of lead of half a pound weight, | 
ſtruck the king's right thigh, who was 


cloſe by on horſeback. His majeſty: ſoon © 


releaſed them from their fears, by ſaying, - 
with his uſual calmneſs and indifference: 
« If is no conſequence, 1 ſhall only get 4 
black and blue mark by it.” © 

H'2 At 
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| | \ In 
At one of the reviews before the Halle- 
gate, his majeſty rode in a diſtrict where 
there were a number of ſand pits: his 
horſe happening to ſtumble, his hind 
legs ſlipt into one of them, and the mo- 
narch would certainly have been thrown, 
if a citizen had not immediately haſtened 
to his aſſiſtance. Inſtead of betraying 
any ſigus of fear, the king, ſmiling, called 
out, Halloo!” and ſaid to the citizen, 
] am very much obliged to you friend.” 


—— 


In a journey to Sileſia, the king's coach 


+ overturned into a moraſs; he, neither ter- 


rified nor diſpleaſed, only ſaid: © This 
_ . is a very bad road.“ 


To mention all the inſtances of for- 
titude which this great monarch ſhewed, 
in a life full of glorious actions, would 


16, 


be an impoſſibility: we will therefore - 


content ourſelves with what has been 
| Py ſaid. | 


—_— 


A ſoldier of the firſt battalion of life- 
guards, poſſeſſed the king's favor to ſuch 
a degree, as to be permitted to enter the - 
royal apartments without the leaſt cere- 
mony. He frequently made uſe of this 
liberty in order to aſk for money, which 


he was always in want of, as he lived a 
very irregular life: when the king told 


him he had none, he would ſay, Come, 
come, no doubt you have a few ducats 


left in the leather purſe.” And he ge: 


nerally obtained his wiſhes. This ſol- 
dier once, when on duty, uſed ill ne 
to his officer, who threatening to have 
him put under an arreſt, the ſoldier pre- 


ſented his muſket with the bayonet fixed, 


as though to puſh at him, yet remained 


at ſome diſtance from him, On this, the 


H 3 officer 
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officer had him arreſted; and informed 
his majeſty, who ordered him to be ttied 
by a court martial. He was capitally 
condemned; and the king confirmed the 
ſentence, without uttering a word. Every 
one expected the priſoner would be par- 
doned: he himſelf was by no means to 
be induced to prepare for death; and 
gave proofs, while leading to the place 
of execution, that he was certain of. par- 
don. However, for the maintenance of 

true ſubordination, it was not | granted, I 
and he was ſhot. 


A * r 
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The rector of St. Nicolaus, at P——, 
was a rich and avaricious man. It was 
well known, at weddings and chriſtenings 
he uſed to ſend abundance of proviſion 
home by his ſervants. When the king 
had the parſonage-houſe rebuilt, the rec- 
tin; 8, applied to him by petition, to 
have two beaufets made for him on the 

ground 


/ 
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ground floor. His majeſty, who per- 
mitted every one to contrive the inſide of 
his houſe according to his fancy, as long | 
as the outſide was agreeable to the plan 
he propoſed, was very much diſpleaſed 
that ſuch a rich man could not make ſo 
trifling a ching without rroubling him. 
He therefore wrote under the petition : 
« You do not know me yet, if you ſup- 
poſe I will build you caves to conceal 
your prey and plunder in. | 


FREDERICK.” „ 


_—_—_— 


General Walrawe, who was condemned 


to be confined for life in the citadel of 


Magdebourg, wrote a petition to+ the 
king; which the commandant really 


cauſed to be preſented, for the ſake of its , 


peculiarity, It conſiſted only of the 88th 


Pſalm. His majeſty immediately had the 
 .- roiſt Pſalm written to him for an an- 


ſwer. 


Profeſſor 
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— 


Profeſſor Eberhard, of Halle, was 
ſome years ago appointed, by the upper 
conſiſtory, preacher at Charlottenburg. 
The townſmen, who had fixed on another 
. perſon, proteſted againſt Eberhard to the 
conſiſtory, becauſe he had written the 
apology for Socrates. This objection 
was cnſidered as inſufficient; and they 
were ordered to ſubmit. On this they 
repreſented to the king that they could 
not think of truſting the care of their 
ſouls to a man, who had affirmed, that 
the curſed heathen Socrates was ſaved. 
— His Majeſty, who was ſorry to hear the 
worthy philoſopher curſed, wrote to them 

in reply: I inſiſt on Socrates being ſaved * 
---as alſo on ne 8 n. your 


preacher. 
| | F REDERICK.” 


Thus, by the ſame cabinet order, 
Eberhard was confirmed in his GE 


and Socrates i in his ſal vation. l 


Colonel Senning, who was tutor to his 
majeſty in geometry fortification, &c. was 
one of thoſe who was favored with par- 
ticular friendſhip, During the miſunder- 
ſtanding between the king (when prince) 
and his father, honeſt old Senning be- 
came involved in his maſter's fate — for 
which, Frederick, when he came to the 
throne, made him f amends, in a man- 
ner peculiar to hicaſelf. Age, and in- 
firmity, prevented him from going to the 
campaign in the year 1740; but he re- 

ceived uninterrupted marks of remem- 
brance and favor from the king—and 
in May 1 741, the following letter, dated 
from the camp near Brezeſt, alſo : 


= 
d * 
* 


— 
— 


Dear old honeſt Senning, MT. 
] thank you for the intereſt you take 
in the occurrences with which fortune has 
| favored me. You have ſome reaſon to 
feel for my-account---for you know how 
much I am your friend. It is an old ; 
| ſaying, 
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ſaying, that peace is the cauſe of war. 
but it is a more true maxim with me, 
that war promotes peace. After this laſt 
battle, I am of opinion, that the Auſtrians 
are incapable of continuing the war : 
and, as far as I can judge, I ſhall ſoon 
embrace you as a peaceable inhabitant of 
Charlottenburg, or of Rheinſberg : and 
aſſure you, viva voce, how much eſteem 
and real friendſhip I entertain for you. 
Farewel, my cy 2 


FREDERICK.” 


The king — d6 this favorite to 
live in the royal palace of Berlin: and 
continued his true friend till his death. 


« 


— — — —_ 


From theſe earlier and happier days of 
the king, may be dated his friendſhip 
for madame de & Camas. The follow- 

F "x. —_ 

_ { Afterwards counteſs, whoſe maiden name was 

de Brand-- a lady adorned with a noble heart, and 

great underſtanding. She was principal governeſs 

to the king's mother; and was born in the laſt 
century. 
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ing letters, which he wrote to her, are 
both humourous and intereſting ; and 
likewiſe prove the monarch's amiable _ 
diſpoſition : 
Neuſtadt, 11 Nov. 1760. 
<« I am very punctual in my anſwers 
you ſee, that your curioſity may be fatis- 
fied. What ſtrange revolutions are pro- 
duced by age. Theſe four years paſt 
I have abſtained from all kind of ſuppers; 
ſince they do not agree with my profeſſ- 
ion, or rather the manner in which I live 
according to my profeſſion ; and, during 
our days of marching, my whole dinner 
is a ſingle diſh of chocolate. Believe me, 
I lead ſuch a miſerable life, as no perſon 
but don Quixote ever did before. Theſe 
irregularities have made me look ſo old 
that you will ſcarce know me again. On 
the right fide of my head the hair is 
turned grey; my teeth break to pieces, 
and begin to looſen ; my face is as full of 
wrinkles as a petticoat is of quilting; and 
| my 
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my back is vaulted like a monk of la 
trappe. I tell you all this beforehand, 
that in caſe we ſhould fee each other again 
in fleſh and bones, you may not be ſur- 
priſed, nor take offence at my figure. The 
heart only remains unalterable — and ſhall, 
while I breathe, preſerve ſentiments of 
eſteem, and the moſt tender friendſhip, 
for my dear mother. Farewel. | 


© FREDERICK,” 


— * 
; Nov. 27th. 

You ſee, dear mother, with what an 
ative zeal you are ſerved. Herewith 
you receive the ſnuff. At preſent we are 
employed in arranging our winter quar- 
ters. I have yet to make a ſhort journey; 
and then intend to take ſome reſt at 
Leipzig, if it is to be found there. Reſt 
is to me but a metaphyſic word, without 
reality, Between ourſclyes, my dear mo- 
5 ther, 
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ther, the life we lead is literally worſe than 


that of a dog · but no notice muſt be taken 
of it. Farewel. Remember me often. 


a FREDERICK.” 


Nov. 38. 

It muſt be confeſſed, dear mother, 
that you have had great experience, and 
I congratulate you on your knowledge, 
of the ' dropſy. The accident you men- 
tion, 1s almoſt a daily one. There is no 
court, nor even convent, where the like 
does not happen. I, for my part, who 
am rather indulgent to the foibles of my 
own ſex, cannot throw ſtones at the 
court-ladies who bring children, God's 
own creatures, into the world. They 
propagate the human ſpecies : and dark- 
looking politicians deſtroy the ſame by 
unhappy wars. I muſt confeſs that, to 
my ideas, thoſe too-tender-hearted dam- 
ſels, are far preferable to thoſe dragons 

; of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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of chaſtity, who treat their equals with 4 
mercileſs ſeverity, for having yielded to 
a temptation by which themſelves might 
have been ſubdued, had they veen put 
to the trial---and to thoſe ſcolding goſſips, 
who are generally void of mercy, and 
full of malice. Pray let proper care be. 
talfen of the child's education; and, in 
ſuch a manner, that the family may not 
be expoſed to the cenſorious tongue of 
ſlander. The poor girl ſhall withdraw 
from court, ſo as not to be noticed; and 
her reputation ſaved as much as-poſſible. 
— We are likely to have peace, my dear | 
mother: and I purpoſe to enjoy a good 
laughable tee a téte when I ſhall have 
the happineſs of ſeeing you again. Adieu 
my dear mother I embrace you. 

, FREDERICK.” 


| Meiſſen, Ts Dec. 

. my dear mama, I ſend you 

a bagatelle, by which you may remember 

me. You may uſe this box, either for 
bet OE rouge, 
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rouge, beauty ſpots, ſnuff, ſweetmeats, 
or pills: to whatever uſe you put it, do 
not forget, on the ſight of this dog, the 
emblem of faithfulneſs—that he who 
ſends the ſame excels all. the dogs in the 
univerſe, in reſpect to his attachment 
for you; and that his devotion for your 
perſon 'has nothing analagous with *the 
frail matter fabricated here. I have be- 
ſpoke china for every body: for Schon- 
hauſen, for my ſiſter-in-law ; in ſhort, I 
am rich in this frail: merchandiſe ; and 
hope that thoſe who are to receive it, will 
take it as ready money : for alas, dear 
mother, we are but poor devils; having 
nothing left but honor, ſwords, and 
china. Farewel. If it pleaſes heaven 
for me to behold you again face to face, 
I ſhall repeat verbally What is here writ- 
ten — but let me manage how I will, it 
will never be in my power to expreſs 
what my heart feels for you. 


- FREDERICK.” | 


From 
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th * _—_— 


From head quarters at Bettlern, 

- 8th June, 1762. 
IT am very well convinced, my dear 
mother, that you are ſincerely concerned 
in every thing that befals us. The worſt. 

is, that we were ſo much behind hand, 
as to ſtand every way in need of good 

fortune, to recover ourſelves, and make 
peace with the two powers; which is of 
the utmoſt importance; which, at any 
other time would have been ſufficient to 
reſtore general tranquility, but produces 
at preſent no other benefit than to finiſh 
the war in a leſs inglorious manner. I 
wiſh, from the bottom of my heart, that 
heaven may preſerve you many years; 
that I may have the pleaſure of ſeeing, 
hearing, and embracing you once more. 
In all appearance, you will ſoon be peace- 
able inhabitants at Berlin; but with re- 
gard to us, we ſhall probably be obliged 
to fight till all the fire of nature is extin- 
| _ guilhed. 


„ 
, 


— 
a. 
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guiſhed. It muſt, however, finiſh at 
laſt; and the only agreeable proſpect 
which peace opens to me, is to aſſure 
you, viva voce, of the great eſteem with 
which I remain, my dear madam, 


* 


Your faithful friend, 
FREDERICK.” 


June 27th, 


< I am rejoiced, dear mother, at your 
good temper, and adviſe you to increaſe 
it. Since all ſublunary things muſt have 
an end, it is to be hoped, that this 
curſed war will not be the. only thing: 
eternally exiſting, Ever ſince grim-faced 
death has been ſo kind to take off a cer- 


tain intriguing ſiſter in the north, ut 


ſituation is turned to advantage, and 
roves far more tolerable than it was 
before. You ſpeak of Berlin: I wiſh 


very much 00 be able to conduct you 
1 "_ 
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thither ; but if ſo, tis not my will that 
you ſhould be ſettled, like the birds on a 
twig—but that you may remain there 
with all due honor and dignity. There- 
fore, I wait the period, in which this 
matter will be fixed on a firmer baſis, in 
order—to acquaint you with it. If the 
iſſue proves honorable, I ſhall thank hea- 
ven, that we may once more embrace, my 
dear mother. Yes, I ſay, embrace—for 
in this world you have no other lover 
but me. You cannot make me jealous : 
and in return for my conſtancy and faith- 
fulneſs, I have a right to claim a kiſs for 
my reward—therefore prepare. Finette 
may ſay what ſhe pleaſes; nay, fret her- 
ſelf to death; for ſince her duke's de- 
ceaſed, ſhe gets no kiſſes, Farewel, dear 
mother, pardon the poverty with which 
l write. I baniſh all chagrin * when left 
alone to love you, and enjoy the pleaſure 
of entertaining myſelf with you. 


FREDERICK.” 
Peterſ- 


Peterſwalde, 19th October. | 


e wiſh to take a fortified city every 
day, my good mother, for the ſake of 
receiving your charming epiſtles ; but 
blockheads of commanders are often the 
cauſe of my loſing one in a diſhonourable 
manner: and though there may be em- 
perors who wiſh me well, yet——But 
you may judge in what ſituation I find 
myſelf. If our emperor was ſtill in be- 
ing, we might probably enjoy peace 
before the end of the winter; and you 
might return, full gallop, to your ſandy 
paradiſe at Berlin. But the public, who 
commonly love to flatter themſelves 
beforehand, thought, without foundation, 
that peace muſt neceſſarily follow the 
taking of Schweidnitz :—perhaps, you 
might have been of the ſame opinion; 
on the contrary, it appears to me, that 
our enemies have not yet the leaſt deſire 
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of reconciliation. Judge then, whether 
it would be prudent to return to Berlin, 
on the hazard of flying to Spandau on 
the firſt alarm. You mention the poor 
Finette: alas! my dear mother, for theſe 
ſix months paſt, I have not lamented the 
dead ſo much as the living. Our life 
is a miſerable one—not worth regretting 
the loſs of. I wiſh you much patience, 
and all the happineſs this poor world can 
yield: but, above all, I wiſh the preſer- 
vation of your good temper; the only 
great and real good which fortune can 
beſtow upon you. As far as I am con- 
cerned, my old friendſhip and eſteem 
1 ſhall never ceaſe, 

Ba Adieu, dear mother. 


F REDERICK. od 


— 


— 


Leipzig, 22d Jan. 1763. 

n ifty-one years, my dear mama, are 
no trifle; it is almoſt the whole ſtock of 

| „de 
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the diſtaff of madam Clotho, who ſpins 
the thread of our lives. I thank you for 
intereſting yourſelf in behalf of an old 
friend; in whoſe ſentiments, neither age 
nor abſence has made the leaſt alteration; 
and who hopes to ſee you at Berlin (to 
ſpeak poetically) before Flora has em- 
| belliſhed the earth with her flowery pre- 
ſents. And if I ſincerely rejoice at ſecing 
any body in the metropolis, it will be 
you alone: but take no notice—This 
is not poetical, but literally true. May 
heaven protect your days, and ſhower it's 
bleſſings on you, as much as your vir- 
tues deſerve, May we meet again in 
health and happineſs; and may your 
friendſhip be ever preſerved for me; 


which I ſhall endeavour to merit by an. 


inviolable attachment for you, my dear 
mother, till envious fate cuts the thread 
of my life, 


+ 


FREDERICK.” 
'E wi Dahlen, 
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| Dahlen, 6th March, 1763. 


„We ſhall meet again, my dear 
mother, at the end of this, or beginning 
of next month. I hope top find you as 
well, and good tempered, as when we 
parted. You will find me grown old, 
nearly childiſh, and grey as an aſs: I 
almoſt daily. loſe a tooth, ' and am lame 
with the gout: but you will excuſe the 
infirmities of age, and we ſhall converſe 
about paſt times. Our good marquis 
Baireuth is dead ſincerely lament his 
loſs. We muſt ſacrifice our friends; and 
our enemies remain to eternity. Alas! 
how I dread to ſee Berlin, and the de- 
vaſtations there: but my thoughts ſhall 
be confined to you alone. 


Farewel, dear mother, 


©” FREDERICK.” 


2d June, 
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a⁊2d June, 1763. 
„ Your letter and remembrance, my 
dear mother, gave me feal joy; as they 
were certain proofs of your better health. 
I am affured that you are in no danger, 
and that you will ſhortly recover. Let 
me recommend you to take the air fre- 
quently, which will revive your blood, 
and re-eſtabliſh your health. You know 
my old heart remains always the fare, 
and 1s entirely formed for loving you, as 
long as its motions are vibrated by the 
ſtring of life. Take as much care as 
poſſible of yaurſelf,and do not forget me. 
I lament that you are not here, though | 
you are certainly right to ſpare your per- 
ſon. In fact, it would not be in my 
power to enjoy much of your charming 
: company, if you were here; for we are 
nearly in the ſame buſtle, as if it were a 
general convocation of the members of 
| the 


(1436) 
the whole Roman empire, ſurrounded with 
thirty princes and princeſſes. Beſides, 
my weak ſtate of health prevents my 
being preſent at all the feaſts—it is only 
on great ſolemnities that I appear; and in 
the intervals I endeavour to enjoy ſome 
_ tranquility. The old baron ridicules my 
lame legs, and has ventured a running 
match with prince Henry; but as for me, 
creeping very ſlowly with one leg, like a 
tortoiſe, I am a ſpectator of their feaſts, 
| like a paralytic at the ballet of Dennis. 


When my old legs will permit me to 


climb up the ſtairs of the palace, leading 
to your apartment, you ſhall ſee the 
eldeſt of your adorert, 


FREDERICK.” 


The king made a point of behaving 
civilly and graciouſly to every body; 
whereby he pere all hearts in his 
favor. 


07 

favor. It was always his cuſtom to ac- 
knowledge every one who ſaluted him in 
the ſtreet, by taking off his hat in a very 
friendly manner. One day, at dinner, his 
majeſty obſerved, that he was almoſt 
obliged to carry his hat in his hand, 
whenever he went into the public ſtreets 
of Berlin.” Baron de Pollnitz replied: 
He need not pay every body the com- 
pliment of taking off his hat to them. 
Pray why not, my dear baron!” rejoined 
the king, haſtily—* They are all men, as 
Jam.“ | oe 


— 


The well known Hobitz, converſing 
once with the king, reſpecting the duchy 
of Sileſia, aſſured him, that the houſe of 
Auſtria had always taken little notice of 
it, and that, as late as the time of the 
emperor Charles the ſixth, it had been 
held in very little eſtimation. His ma- 
jeſty made anſwer: Then I have done 
exceeding well to take it from them.” 

ve During 
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— * 


During the celebrated battle near Soor, 
the Auſtrians took the king's equipage. 
When this was reported to him, he ſaid, 
laughing, Surely they will have no great 
opinion of my ſtate and ſplendor,” - 


— 


2 


After the battle of Leignitz, the king 
entertained himſelf frequently with Sir 
Andrew Mitchell, the Engliſh ambaſ- 
ſador. Among other important ſubjects, 
that of Providence, and its influence on 
mens actions, was diſcuſſed; As their 
opinions differed in ſome point or other, 
Sir Andrew, at laſt exclaimed, with fome 
vivacity: © Your majeſty may reſt aſ- 
ſured, all occurences in this world, hap= * 
pen by the predeſtination of Providence: 
and I have obſerved, whenever i it projects 
affairs of importance, your majeſty is 
| 1 in the execution of them.” 


When 
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When Frederick returned from his 
well known baniſhment in Cuſtrin, to 
Potſdam, and was to appear for the firſt 
time before his royal parents, he was 
dreſſed in a very ſimple ſuit of a miller's 
colour. A ſword was offered to him; 
but he refuſed it, ſaying: © He who took 
the ſword from me, ſhall give it me again." 


— 


At carnival time in Berlin, the king 
uſed to have many public characters 
brought before him. One day a young 
man was announced, who had his hair 
dreſſed in a. new and very ſingular 
faſhion; but as ſoon as he perceived the 


perſon opening the door, he ſhut it im- 


mediately, without ſpeaking to him, 
feigning that this. man's figure had ter- 
rified him, .T he following day, he ſaid _ 
to his generals: Oh heavens! how ter- 
| ribly 
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ribly was I frightened yeſterday, — and 
gave them a deſcription of the young 
man's dreſs. © Take particular care,” 
continued he, © that my officers do not ſee 
him: but much more ſo, that they do not 
lake bim for a pattern.“ 


The king honoured Voltaire on many 
occaſions. About twelve years ago, his 
tragedy of Zara was repreſented by royal 
command, at the theatre in the palace at 
Berlin, by French comedians. His ma- 
zeſty being preſent, ſaid at the cloſe, in a 
kind of rapture—** I would give all my 
vidlories to write a ſecond Zara.“ After 
Voltaire's death, the well-known engra- 
ing, L'apotheofe de Voltaire, ſtood framed 
and glazed always on | the king's writ- 
1 ing deſk. 


— * 


Wi king was as much prepoſſeſſed in 
Favor of French jewellery, as of French 
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writings, It is ſaid, he imbibed this pre- 
judice of count de Rothenburg, who 
made him believe the French artiſts had 
ſomething peculiar in their works, which 
was almoſt inimitable. He made his 
_ majeſty a preſent of a curious ſnuff- box, 
pretended to have been made in France; 
which he was much pleaſed with, and 
wore continually. One day happening 
to let it fall, unfortunately a cornelian 
broke; he mentioned the unlucky circum- 
ſtance to one of his confidants, who ſaid 
it might be eaſily repaired, *© Pſhaw!” 
anſwered the king, haſtily, * ſuch things 
cannot be done here.” The other aſſured 
him, he knew a man at Berlin who was 
fully qualified for that purpoſe; and of- 
fered to get it done properly. When the 
box was ſhewn to the artiſt at Berlin, he. 
immediately ſaid it was one of his own | 
making: which he proved very ſatisfac- 
torily, He ſoon repaired it in ſuch a 
manner, that the damage could not in 


the 
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ns. * he could not eat money.” Be- 
Ting told the king had nothing to eat, he 
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the leaſt be perceived. When the con- 
fidant carried the box to the king, he 
ſeemed very much pleaſed, and ſaid: I 
could not have thought it.” But when 
he heard of its being originally made in 
Berlin, his countenance changed, and he 
ſaid, very cooly: © Indeed!—Then I will 
make you a preſent of it: for it is of no uſe 
to me any longer.” 


F 


The king gained the battle of Soor, 
through the ſacrifice of his baggage. In 
the evening when he would have ſupped, 
no proviſion could be found. At laſt, 
after many fruitleſs ſearches, two bottles 
of Hungarian wine were diſcovered; and 
ſhortly after, two loaves of black bread, 
very ſtale, which a ſoldier poſſeſſed. He 
was offered a ducat for them; but refuſed, 


was perſuaded to give part of a loaf for a 
? 5 ducat; 
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ducat: and, in order to know the truth; 


followed the buyer at a diſtance. The 


king ate the bread with great appetite; 


and, enquiring where it had been pro- 
_- cured, the ſoldier was introduced. His 


majeſty thanked: him, and ordered him to 
aſk a fayor—he begged for a conſtable's 
place, and obtained it, for having ap- 
peaſed the king's hunger. 


—_—— 


When the city of Cuſtrin was bom- 
barded by the Ruſſians, the king haſtened 
to its aſſiſtance, but arrived when it was 
almoſt reduced to afhes. His army 
halted one day's march from the place, 


and he taking a ride to the unfortunate 
city, met a man. and his children, each 
carrying a ſmall bundle. Being wrapped”. 


up in his cloak, he ſtopped them, and 
aſked from whence they came, They 


informed him of the fate of the city, in 


which they bore a part, The king was 


ſo. 


2 
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fo much affected, that he forgot he was 
incognito, and exclaimed My cbil- 
dren ! I could not come ſooner, or this misfor- 
tune ſhould not have happened—have but 
patience, and I ſhall cauſe every thing to be 
rebuilt.” In Golzow he found count de 
Dohna, and aſked “ Well, how do the 
Ruſſians ſtand? © Like walls, ſire“ — 
« Good : replied the king, zbey'll fall 
the better.” He then took a ſhort view 
of the troops quartered there; and ſeeing 
them finely dreſſed and powdered, he 
aid It is true theſe ſoldiers are finely 
powdered, and look exceedingly well. I 
have brought ſome, who do not make the 
fame appearance; but they have been 
very much uſed to the ſmell of gun-powder. 
On his arrival in Cuſtrin, he tooksa walk 
on the walls round the city; from whence 
he ſaw, that almoſt every building had 
ſuffered in the bombardment. He 
ſhrugged up his ſhoulders, and repeatedly 
_ exclaimed—-—*©® Murderous incendiaries ! 
5 | Bloody 
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Bloody © incendiaries !”” From thence he 
went to the Kirſchberg batteries, where 
he found the commander, who wanted to 
make long excuſes in his behalf : but the 
king cut him ſhort, and ſaid—* Never 
mind : it is not your fault, but my own, 
for having appointed you a commander 
You may go, I do not want to hear any 
more of you.” He then ordered a tele- 
ſcope to be brought him, with which he 
reconnoitred the Ruſſians. © Their 
whole ſtrength may be about 80,000,” 
ſaid he; and then enquired, very minutely, 
after the ſituation of the country around; 
from which he judged the city might 
have been better defended. The rebuild- 
ing 1t coſt him many millions, 


The king was exceedingly fond of na- 
tive and foreign fruits; and had them 
nurſed in his garden with great expence. 
At Sansſouci he uſed to watch the trees 
K | | | himſelf{/ 1 10 
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himſetf ; mark the fineſt and ripeſt fruit; 
and order it either for his own table, or 
to be made a preſent of to ſuch perſons 
as he moſtly eſteemed. One remarkably 
fine day, very early in the year, his ma- 
Jeſty aſked the gardener why the orange 
trees, &c. were not brought into the air. 
«No, fire,” replied he, © before Pancratius 
and Servatius are paſt, I can do no ſuch 
thing.” - © Nonſenſe !”” ſaid the king 
Pray what are thoſe fellows to me? I or- 
der you to bring the exotics into the gar- 


den' the man obeyed. Soon after, there 


happened a few cold and froſty nights, 
which greatly injured the trees. His ma- 

jeſty, on ſeeing this, ſaid to the gardener, 
« Your Pancratius and Servatius are cer- 
tainly in the right—for the future, I muſt 
pay a little more reſpect to thoſe gentlemen.” 


| One day the king finding a Dutch mer- 
chant in Sansſouci garden, went up to 
SES Ot: | him, 
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him, and aſked if he wiſhed to ſee it; 
The merchant, not knowing the king, re- 
plied, He could not tell if it would be 
permitted, as he underſtood his majeſty 
was in the garden.” Ob,“ ſaid the 
king, © follow me, I will conducs you.” 
He ſhewed the merchant every thing that 
was curious and aſked his opinion of 
many of them. After having ſeen all he 
could, he took out his purſe, and offered 
the king ſomething to drink his health: 
* We dare not take money,” replied the 
king, © for if my royal maſter was to bear 
of ſuch a thing, he would be very angry.” 


The merchant then thanked him for his 


politeneſs, and took his leave, In going 


out he met the gardener, who aſked him 


his buſineſs. The Dutchman related 


what had happened; and boaſted of the. 
great politeneſs of the other gentleman 


who had ſhewn him the garden. When 


he heard it was the king himſelf, his 


K 2 aſtoniſhment 
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aſtoniſhment may be eaſier conceived than 
deſcribed. | 


It has been before remarked, that the | 


king did not admire the works of Pruſſian 
artiſts, ' at leaſt if he knew them to be 
ſuch. One time colonel Quintus pre- 

ſented him with an admirable picture, by 


an artiſt born in the Pruſſian dominions. 


On the farſt view of it, the king was much 
pleaſed : but hearing who was the painter, 
he ſaid, I do not like it, take it away.” 
The poor man on ſeeing his picture re- 
turned, was ſo much enraged, he threw 
it in the fire. Soon after, his majeſty 
wanting a piece as companion to another, 
ard recollefting the picture Quintus had 
preſented him with, hg ſaid, he withed to 


purchaſe it, © That is impoſſible,” replied . 


Quintus, “ if you would offer any money 
for it.“ And pray, why?“ © becauſe 
the painter has burnt it, ſince he was 

| Fs | not 
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not ſo fortunate as to pleaſe your majeſty.” 
% Well, well, that I call caprice Quintus.“ 
<« Yes, ſire, though a German artiſt, he 
vs poſleſſed of Italian caprice.“ 
. 


The king once taking a morning's ride, 
remarked to the general who attended 
him, „ That he did not remember when 
he was ſo perfectly well as at that time, 
which he intended to enjoy as a holiday.” 
Scarce had he finiſhed ſpeaking, when a 

| ſwarm of countrymen and other ſuppli- 
cants, ſurrounded his horſe with petitions. 
Heavens!“ ſaid the king, © it is im- 
poſſible for me to enjoy one hour's quiet! 
Pray leave me at reſt for one day, and 
carry your petitions to the cabinet coun- 

* felldt,” - A farmer and his wife anſwered, 
they had been there. Well,” replied 
the king, then J cannot help you.” 
Come along, wife,“ cries the farmer, 
let's be gone does not thou ſee that 
3 „„ 


. 


he and the cabinet counſellor are all at 


one game? —His majeſty laughed heartily 
at this blunt expreſſion, and received all 
their petitions. 


— * ” — _ - — 


Among the king's guards, there was a 


tall fine looking ſoldier, named Calabria, 


who was ſo much in favor as to be per- 
mitted to have free acceſs into the palace. 
Seeing his majeſty one day in very good 
humour, he ſaid to him“ I have ſpent 
ſo many years faithfully in your ſervice, 
and was in your regiment when you was 


only prince — pray, your mfjeſty, ſince 


you have given ſo many orders away, do 
be ſo kind as to beſtow one on me alſo.” 

« Oh, yes,” replied thg g king, you ſhall 
: have one unmeqately. le then ſat down 
to his writing table, drew a harewwith his 


pen, with this inſcription: Calabria * 


© Princeps Iegorum. Or, Calabria, prince 
"HY 1 bares,” and gave him Fs paper for ap 
i order. 


- 


1 
order. The ſoldier held this remembrance 
of the king's humour in the higheſt 
eſteem; wore it always in a gold box, and 
&cwed it with much enthuſiaſm. _ 


— — -——— 


One time the king rung his bell, but 
nobody coming, he opened the door of 
the antichamber, and found his page 
ſleeping on a chair. In going to wake 
him, he perceived a written paper hang- 
ing out of his pocket. This excited his 
curioſity and attention: he drew it out, 
and found it to be a letter from oe page's 
mother, wherein ſhe thanked her ſon for 
his kind aſſiſtance in ſending her part of 
his wages: for which heayen would cer- 
tainly reward him, if he continued his 
faithful ſervice to God and his majeſty, 
The kingywalked ſoftly back & his apart · 
ment, fetched a roll of ducats, and flipt 
it with the letter into his pocket again. 
Soon after, he rung the bell o hard, that 
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Ip the page awoke, and made his ap- 
pearance. © Surely you have been aſleep,” 


| ſaid the king. The boy ſtammered part 
of an excuſe, and part of a confeſſion 


and, in his confuſion, putting his hand 
into his pocket, he felt, with the greateſt 
ſurpriſe, the roll of ducats. He drew it 
out, trembling, grew pale, "and ſtared at 
the monarch with tears ſtarting from his 
eyes, and unable to utter a ſyllable. 
„What is the matter?“ ſaid the king. 


Alas] your majeſty,” ſobbed the page, 


falling oh his knees, „my ruin is in- 
tended.” I know nothing of this money. 


© Mh,» ſaid the king, © wubenever fer- 


tune does come, ſbe comes ſfleeping.— 
You may * ſend. it to your mother with my 
compliments, and aſſurg her, I will pro- 
vide for you both.” The unexpected joy 


this gave the page, is beyond deſcription. 
| This very ſcene has produced a comedy, 


Entitled, The Noble Youth, by profeſſor 
Engel. bY e 


* 


During 
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During a winter that the king re- 
ſided at Berlin, he obſerved in a garret, 
within view of the palace, a light burn- 


ing early in the morning, and late at 


night. On enquiring who lived there, he 
was informed it was a poor induſtrious 


cobler. He thereupon ordered him into 


his preſence; and aſked him why he 
worked ſo hard? © Pleaſe your majeſty,” 
replied the man, © I have a large family 
to maintain; and though I work day 
and night, it 1s} 
can earn a ſub de: add to which, I 
am indebted for ſome leachgge and expect 


every day a ſummons befoteticJultice. 688 


The fimple tale of poverty was never 


told in vain to our noble hero: the R . 
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ſent one was ſufficient to raiſe all che fe 
ings of his truly generous ſoul—and': 
the gift of a few hundred dollars, Be 


raiſed the poor cobler beyond' the hap- 
pineſs of a a 


Colonel 


Wich much difficulty 1 


— 
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Colonel Muller, whoſe opinion the 
king always conſulted in the moſt im- 
portant undertakings, generally uſed the 
following expreſſion, whenever he wiſned 
to perſuade his majeſty. “ It will do, 
fire, you may believe me, for my genius 
tells me ſo.” | Juſt before the beginning 
of the battle of Roſbach, the colonel, 
having received a charge of the higheſt 
importance, by concealing his batteries 
under tents, according to the king's plan, 
his mazeſty called out to him: Well, 
what ſays your genius colonel will it do?” 
t muſt, your majeſty ; my genius pro- 
miſes a complete victory.“ Every body 
knows the event; whereby the Pruſſians 
obtained a conqueſt ſo glorious, that it 
ſtands unparalleled in hiſtory. 


— 


At the ſiege of Schweidnitz, the king 
took 1 it in his head to be blooded in the 


open 
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open field; and accordingly deſired a 
ſurgeon might be ſent for. When he 
came, the monarch diſmounted, pulled 
off his coat, ſat down on a little hill, and 
the operation was performed. Imme- 
diately, a large bomb fell by the king's 
ſide, and ſpattered him and the ſurgeon 
all over with earth. The latter took to 
his heels, and left his majeſty bleeding; 
who ſtill kept his ſeat with the utmoſt 
calmneſs, He called after the ſurgeon 
to return, and bind up his arm; but the 
poor fellow heſitated ſo long, that the 
king was obliged to add ſome ſevere 
menaces, before he would come. © Your 
heart is not in the right corner, I perceive” 
ſaid the king, Dreſs my arm.” The 
half dead ſurgeon obeyed, as well as his 
trembling limbs would permit; and the 
monarch mounted his horſe, and rode off, 
as if nothing had happened. 


Not long after, one of his pages, rid- 
ing by his fide, had his horſe killed under 
him, 
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him, and he fell with his ribs on the 
pummel of his ſword, ſo that it was 
quite bent, In his pain he attempted to 
run off but the king cried out, Halloo! 
what-are you about, fir—will you pleaſe to 
take the ſaddle with you?” The page was 
obliged to ungirt the ſaddle, although, at 


the ſame time, the ſhot whiſtled wo 
rifully round them both, 


8 


6 orenadier of the firſt battalion of 
guards at Potſdam, ſtanding centry one 
day in the royal gardens, his ſweetheart 
came to ſee him. They were toying to- 
ether, when on a ſudden, the girl gave 
a horrid ſcream, and ran off. The ſur- 
priſed ſoldier looking round, was much 
more terrified than his miſtreſs, when he 
ſaw the king cloſe behind him. In his 
tremor and confufion he ſhouldered his 
piece; and, endeavouring to face-about, 
* ined two or three times round on his 
| heel, 


6 


heel; and at laſt reſted his arms. 


Mat have. you been about, fellow,” ſaid 


the king, have you forgot my commands? 
For God's ſake! your majeſty,” ſtam- 
mered the trembling ſon of mars, do 
not tell my captain; for he would have 
me flogged to death, if he knew it.” His 
majeſty ſmiled at the man's downright 
ſimplicity 3 and doubled his pay out of 
his privy purſe, | | 


——— 


| The abbot Baſtiani, who has been 


mentioned in the firſt volume, dined one 
day with the king; when, among other 
curioſities, a fountain with ſcented water 


was put on the table; but, notwithſtand- 


ing all the pains that could be taken, it 


would not play. The king at laſt ſaid: 


Never mind it“ and thus the foun- 
tain was entirely forgot. All at once it 
began playing: which made his majeſty 
ſmile, and ſay to the abbot: * Suppo/ing 

; 858 this 
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this had happened in à catholic country, 
would it not have been declared a miracle?“ 
Baſtiani, ſnrugging his ſhoulders, replied: 
« Hardly, in your majeſty's preſence.” 


* —— 


When the Auſtrians took Breſlau, the 
abbot was made priſoner z tranſported to 
Vienna; and ſoon after, ſhut up in the 
cloiſter of Franciſcans, a few miles from 
thence. On the king's claiming him, he 


was ſet at liberty; and, at their firſt meet- 


ing, the monarch ſaid—* Your name =_ 
ftand recorded in the e Baruſſico. 


% 
a . 


Some time after, Baſtiani fell under 
the king's diſpleaſure; and having no- 


thing to reproach himfelf with, he ima- 
gined it might be occaſioned, perhaps, by 


his hardneſs of hearing. However, on 
* W s annual viſit to Breſlau, he at- 
| tended 


7 * * - — 
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tended the court as uſual. At one of the 
| levees, his majeſty aſked him, en poſſant 


* Etes vous encore ſourd ?? Are you 
fill deaf? Baſtiani replied:—< Je ne 
Petois jamais fire, a vos ofdres.” © I 
never was ſo, fire, to your commands." 
The king bid him follow him into his 
cabinet; made him a preſent, and treated 
him as graciouſly as before. 


Baſtiani was of low extraction; a tay- 
lor's fon at Venice. It is ſaid, that at a 
public table in the princeſs Amelia's 
palace, this noble-minded abbot has re- 
lated it himſelf, and even boaſted of it. 
Cardinal Zinzendorff, having received 
orders to reſide at Berlin, Baſtiani ac- 
companied him thither ; where he had 
the good fortune to become acquainted” 
with his majeſty, who ſent him on a cer- 
tain buſineſs with the pope, to Rome. 
The manner in which he executed his 
commiſſion, procured him the king's 

favor; 


, 


1 


favor; and by degrees, all the dignities 
with which he was inveſted. He was 
frequently invited to Potſdam, and often 
received preſents from the monarch. 
Once he ſent him a very elegant ſnuff- 
box, with a quantity of Spaniſh ſnuff, 
which he uſed himſelf: and wrote to him 
in this manner Al/tbougb the enjoyment 
of every thing relating to the ſenſes, was 
forbid the Roman catholic clergy, yet he 
hoped ſmelling was excepted.” Baſtiani 
was always attached to the king. In 
Vienna, he declared at a public dinner— 
there was not one drop of blood circulat- 
ing in his veins, which did not belong to 
his majeſty. When his royal friend left 
this worldly ſtage, on which he acted fo 
conſiderable a part, the abbot was ſo 
much grieved, that he grew weary of his 
life; inſomuch, that he carried the uſe of 
medicine, and abſtinence from all kind 
of nouriſhment, to an improper excels, 


Baron 
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Baron Pollnitz complained one day to 
the king—that beef was very bad, and 
exceedingly dear, at Berlin; entirely 
owing to the negle& of the police.--- 
« My turkies are in the ſame caſe, very 
lean, and difficult to be had ;” ſaid the 
monarch. Pollnitz took notice of this, 
and endeavoured to procure a very fat 
one which he at laſt did, and ſent it to 
the king, with this card: Sire, un 
coc d'Inde,”—* Sire, a turkey-cock.” The 
monarch immediately cauſed a very lean 
ox to be bought; ordered his horns to 
be gilt; and ſent him, by a couple of 
butchers, to the baron—with the fol- 
lowing words: Pollnicz, un boeuf.” 
% Pollnitz, an ox. 2s. 


— 


ꝙꝙ— — 


Once as the king was looking out of 
window, at the palace of Potſdam, he 
| | 11. _faw 


4 
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faw a crowd of people aſſembled toge- 
ther, reading a paper that was ſtuck 
upon a wall: he ſent one of his pages to 
read it likewiſe, And on being informed, 
that it contained reflections on the prohi- 
bition of coffee he ordered the page to 
go and have it ſtuck a little lower, that 
it might be read the caſter. 


— 


As the king was walking, very early 
one morning, in the garden of Sansſouci, 
be found the gardener's boy very buſily 
employed. Thou art at work very 
early,” faid his majeſty. The lad, who 
was newly taken into ſervice, not know- 
ing who it was that ſpoke to him, an- 
ſwered—** Yes; one is obliged to be at 
it: for my maſter ſays, If the ol4 
© bear riſes, and does not find every thing 
in order, we ſhall have nothing but 
« grumbling.” T Well ſaid, my boy,” 
rejoined the king, laughing,” any fick 

1 | to 
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to theſe 8 and you will aol + 
well,” This great monarch put up with 
the appellation of old bear, very patiently, 
and proceeded on his walk. 


_ — 


It is well known, that card-playing 
and hunting are two of the moſt uſual di- 
verſions of a court: but Frederick, whoſe 
chief pleaſure was to improve his mind, 

_ diſliked both, particularly the latter. His 
opinion reſpecting this kind of amuſe- 
ment is recorded in the following words, 
which reflect new luſtre on his noble cha- 
racter:“ Hunting,“ ſays he, is a diver- 
ſion that puts the- hody in violent mo- 
tion; but leaves the mind a void. It is 
an unfeeling paſſion to chace a poor ani 
mal, and a moſt cruel joy to kill it. We — 
men are often more ferocious than ſavage 
beaſts; and are apt to abuſe the power 
which the great Creator of all has given 

us over them, in a tyrannical manner. 
The only diſtinction between man and 
LS g brute 
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\ brute, is reaſon ; but our great ſportſmen 
care for nothing beſides horſes, dogs, and 
the poor animals, the innocent victims of 
their pleaſure. This naturally renders 
them cruel and hard-hearted ; and makes 
us afraid of ſimilar uſage towards man- 
kind—for whoever is fond of torturing a 
poor dumb creature, can never feel any 
real compaſſion for the fate of his fel- 
lows. Hunting; in general, is not a com- 
mendable diverſion for a ſenſible man. It 
- would not be reaſonable to exclude a mo- 
narch from all earthly amuſements : But 
what can give a ſovereign greater plea- 
ſure, than to govern well; to make his 
dominions flouriſh ; and to promote the 
ſucceſs of arts and ſtiences, by yielding them 
proper affiſtance. That monarch who . 
| delights in other pleaſures, is really to 
bs —_— . 
. 
=. One day a general, who was much in 
debt, * dined, at the royal table. The 
EA | | king. 
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king knowing him to be a little extrava- 
gant, ſaid, all on a ſudden “ My dear 
general, I believe you are involved in a 


great many debts?” Rejoiced at this 


queſtion, and in great expectation that 
his majeſty was going to pay them all, he 
began to enumerate them one after ano- 
ther, till the monarch interrupted him in 
this manner: © Pray, dear general, taſte 


theſe melons, do] can aſſure you they are 


ſuper-excellent.” 


— » 


— — 


The biſhop of Ermeland, loſt oreat 
part of his revenues on the king's taking 
poſſeſſion of ſome of the Poliſt dominions. 


In the year 1773, when he waited on the 
king, at Potſdam, his majeſty ſaid— 
Can you poſſibly love me? The pre- 
late anſwered: * That he ſhould never 


loſe ſight of the reſpect due to his ſove- 
reign.” © I am your very good friend,” 


replied the monarch, © and rely on your 


\ 
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_ eſteem. Should Peter, hereafter, refuſe 
me entrance into paradiſe—l truſt you 
will be ſo kind to carry me there, un- 

obſerved, under your cloak,” * That 
would be very difficult,” ſaid the biſhop, 
« your majeſty has pared away too much 
of it, for me to hide contraband goods 
under it,” The king ſmiled : and how- 
ever ſenſibly he felt this cutting reply, 
he rather choſe to let it paſs, than in- 
terrupt the ſocial converſation of his 


friends; beſides, he held the biſnop in 
a gue eſtimation, 


On another, occaſion, his majeſty aſked 
the biſhop: © Whether it was true; that 
both the confederate, and nonconfederate 


Polanders, wiſhed a hundred thouſand * 


devils had him.” The prelate was at 
a loſs for a reply; but the king, inſiſt- 
ing on his anſwer—he ſaid : © Reſpect- 
ing the hundred thouſand devils, ſire, 
I can ſay nothing, with any certainty ; 
| | 8 
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but, that they have often talked about 
a thouſand devils, I can affirm by the 
Agnus Dei.” This anſwer pleaſed the 
monarch ſo much, ina he laughed 
heartil . 


— — 


A perſon who had been running-foot- 
man to a rich count, and had amaſſed a 
deal of money, applied to the king for 
the- title of counſellor of court. The 
king returned his memorial, with this 
| fingle word. Run!“ | 


Some time after the ſeven years war, 
the king, travelling through his domi- 
nions, made a ſhort ſtay in the capital of 


the dukedom of Cleves, in Weſtphaliaz DV 


and ordered the preſident of the royal 
domain chamber there, a Mr. von Beſſel, 
to lay the ſtate of the revenue before 
him; on the peruſal of which, he found 
| ; con- 
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conſiderable ſums had been annually paid 
to the cloiſter of the Minorites, near that 
place, out of the royal foreſt revenues. 
The monarch, very. much 'ſurpriſed at 
this, deſired notice might be ſent to the 
ſuperior of the {brotherhood, that he 
would wait on him\at a particular hour, 
in order to enquire into the buſineſs. At 
the appointed time he went thither with 
his ſuite. The monks were arranged in 
two columns, and ſang the ambrofian 
panegyric— After which, his majeſty en- 
quired of the ſuperior, for what purpoſe 
they received ſo much money out of the 
above revenues? Sire,“ replied the 
ſuperior, © they are legacies of the de- 
ceaſed dukes ; for which we are obliged 
to celebrate maſles, that their. ſouls may 
be delivered out of purgatory.” * Poor 
| couſins! they are a long while purifying,” 
ſaid the king, are they not ſoon to be 
releaſed?” It is impoſſible for me to 
| tell,” anſwered the ſuperior, e but as ſoon 
as 
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as it happens, your majeſty may depend 
on my diſpatching a meſſenger immedi- 
ately to inform you of the joy ful event.“ 
The monarch laughed, and ſaid to von 
Beſſel: We can do nothing with this 
fellow, for he has ſtudied among jeſuits.” 


— 


The king diſliked all ceremony; and 


avoided it, as much as he could do con- 
ſiſtently with good manners. On his 
acceſſion to the throne, he was obliged 


to have homage done him at Koniſberg, 


in Pruſſia. Going thither for that pur- 
poſe, he took with him the marquis 


d' Argens; in order to inſtru&t him in 


the uſual ceremonies, as he had already 


ſeen them performed in France. On the 


3 


day appointed for the homage, his ma- | 


jeſty wore a ſmall gala ſword; and was 
going to mount the throne, on which he 


was to appear, in this manner. D'Argens 
reminded him, that he ſhould have an 
i__ 


— 


1 


imperial ſword, which was the proper 
one for ſuch an occaſion. Accordingly, 
he borrowed a regimental one, of an 
officer near at hand, and the ceremony 
was performed. After which, the king 
enquired of the marquis, if he had gone 
through the buſineſs cleverly? © Oh, 
yes,” replied d'Argens, ©. but 1 know 
one who did it better.” Pray who was 
he ?” ſaid the king. Louis the fifteenth, 
Sire. And I” proceeded the monarch, 
know one that ſurpaſſed him.” © Who 

could that be?” aſked the marquis, 
haſtily —-** Baron, the famous French 

aftor,” ſaid the king. | 


— 


The king knew how to excite the ad- 
miration and eſteem, even of thoſe gene- 
rals who fought againſt him. In 

year 1757, the Auſtrian expreſs, oy 

carried the general field guard maſter 

. to the famous warrior Laudon, 

fell 
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fell into the hands of the Pruſſian huflars, 
The monarch immediately diſpatched a 
meſſenger, with the patent, -to.the gene- 
ral; and congratulated him on his exalt- 
ation. — And in the year 1770, at the 
interview between the king and emperor, 
the general attending on the latter at the 
ſame time, his majeſty made him a pre- 
ſent of a beautiful horſe, with ſuperb 
bridle and ſaddle, accompanied with an 
obliging letter. 


— 


It came to the king's knowledge, that 
a corporal of his body regiment, a fine 
young fellow, wore a watch chain ſuf- 
pended from a leaden ball, merely from 
a wiſh to appear conſequential.— Hias 
majeſty, wanting to be cohvinced of the 
matter, it was ſo ſettled, that the cor- 


poral could not fail meeting him at a 


particular hour. Ab! corporal,” ſaid 
the monarch, © you mi be @ brave fel- . 
0 g low, 
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low, to have ſaved a watch out of your pay.” 
l flatter myſelf that I am brave, fire,” 


ſaid the man, © but the watch is of very 


little conſequence.” The king taking out 
2 gold watch, ſet round with diamonds, 
ſaid: My watch points at five—how 
much is yours? Shame and confuſion 
appeared at firſt in the poor corporal's 
face; and, however unwilling he might 
be to boaſt. at that moment, he drew out 
his chain with the bullet, and anſwered, 
with a firm voice My watch, your 
majeſty, ſhews neither five nor fix; but 
it points out to me, in the cleareſt man- 


ner, that death which I am ready to die 


for my king at every moment.” The 


monarch replied: © In order that you may 
ſſee daily, one of thoſe hours in which you 


are to die for me—take this watch.“ 


—_c_ 


It has been before remarked, that the 


King uſed aer to jeſt with his fa- 
vourites, 


2 


6 
* 


*- 
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vourites, and how graciouſly he always 
took their repartees, though often very 
ſevere ones. His majeſty once ordered a 
ſnuff-box to be made, with the picture 


of a droll monkey on the lid; which he 
preſented to count Schwerin,. on purpoſe 


to hear what he would fay. The count 


humbly thanked him, and ſeemed re- 


| Joiced at the preſent; but as ſoon as he 


roſe from dinner, he immediately diſ- 
patched a "meſſenger to Berlin with the 
box; ordered the monkey to be taken 
out, and the king's portrait to be put in 
it's place: which was done with ſuch ex- 
pedition, that he had it returned the fol- 
lowing day on which he again dined at 
court. During dinner time, the count 
frequently took ſnuff, and played with 


the box; till at laſt his majeſty too 


notice of it, and ſaid: © I am ſure that 
box pleaſes you.” © Yes, fire,” replied the 
count, ** particularly as your highly re- 


vered picture adorns the ſame.” The 


king, 


——— . . ‚—· —— 
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king, ſomewhat ſtartled at this reply, 
begged a ſight of the box. On ſeeing the 
alteration, he was agreeably ſurpriſed, and 
ſaid: Your thought was an ingenious one, 


and does you great honor.” A few hours 
after, the king called the count into his 


_ cloſet, made him a preſent of a box much 
more brilliant, with his picture on the 
lid, and ſaid: . The portrait an your box 


is not well done; here is one with a much 
greater likeneſs.” 

The ſtates of Valangin had depoſed a 
reformed preacher, for having preached 


againſt the eternal puniſhments of hell. 
He applied to the king, who immediately 


iſſued a cabinet order to reinſtate him; 
and to obſerve more toleration for the 
future, The ſtates proteſted againſt it; 
pleaded the privileges of their conſtitu- 
tion; in ſhort, totally refuſed, though in 
reſpectſul expreſſions, to obey, ſince the 
people would not liſten to any thing re- 

lative 
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| lative to a ceſſation of the puniſhments 
of hell. The king, who did not wiſh to 
_ infringe their ancient privileges, returned 
the protelt ; after having written the fol- 
lowing decree under it : 


« Si mes ſujets de Valangin veulent 
etre damnes ẽternellement, je n'y trouve 
rien a redire.“ If my ſubjetts of Va- 
langin will inſiſt on being damned eternally, 
T have nothing to ſay againſt it. 
FREDERICK.” 


In one of the king's journies, he met a 
man before the gate of a ſmall city, who 
made him many reverend bows. © Who 
are you,” faid the monarch ? © Pleaſe your 
majeſty, Jam the burgomaſter, and in- 
ſpector of the manufactures in this town.? 
Aye: and pray, how mapy are there? _—— 
ſaid the king. The man enumerated them 
all, with an aſſurance of their being in the _ 
moſt flouriſhing ſtate. I am glad of that, 
proceeded his OT but how many 

threads 


threads are ofually. Ws heze i in the warp, 
and how many in the woof ? This queſ- 
tion came upon the learned inſpeRor quite 
unexpectedly ; and being too technical 
for him to underſtand, he was quite con- 
founded. The king ſaw his confuſion, 
ang ſaid, You are a fool, fir: and I 
. #© adviſe you in future to * r, manu- 
fattures better.” | EBIT, 


5 In eder 1 55. the king enquired of 
a burgomaſter, how many manufactures 
there were in that place. The man being 
| unforr -runately hard of hearing, and per- | 

ceiving the monarch looked with a ſmile 
at his wig, which was drefſed in a very 
comical ſtile, he anſwered, with many 
bous and ſcrapes, 16 Three, your majeſty: 
one black; one flaxen; and one entirely 

' white, The firſt belongs to the inſpector; 

the ſecond to the ſenator ; and the third to 

your majeſty's e ſervant.— 

The king laughed heartily, and ordered 

the coachman to drive on. "to. 


＋— 


